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INTfiODUCTION 


I  have  attempted  to  make  as  complete  an  examination  as 
possible  of  all  reviews,  criticisms  and  comments  in  both  Eng- 
land and  America  which  have  been  made  concerning  Thomas  Hardy's 
Tess  of  the  D 'Urbervilles  sance  its  publication  in  November, 
1891.     Most  of  this  material  has  been  located  through  the  aid 
of  the  recent  bibliosraphy  of  Thomas  Hardy  complied  by  Carl  J. 
Weber. 

When  I  first  began  this  study  of  Tess ,  I  had  hoped  to 
present  a  continuous  picture  of  the  changing  critical  attitude 
toward  the  novel.     I  had  been  under  the  false  impression  that 
Tess  had  been  received  harshly  by  all  critics  and  readers  at 
the  time  of  its  publication  and  I  had  wanted  to  Ascertain  just 
when  and  why  the  attitude  chanfred  toward  the  novel.     I  had  not 
gone  far  in  my  research,  before  I  discovered  that  Tess  was 
far  from  having  had  a  cold  reception  from  all  reviewers.  True, 
there  were  some  bitter  attacks,  but  there  were  some  lavish 
praises  from  others.     There  has  been  at  no  time  an  as-reement 
of  opinion  among  critics  of  Tess ,  although  after  the  attack 
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by  George  Moore  In  1924  in  which  he  classed  Tess  as  a  "Mother 
Goose"  story,  the  novel  has  been  oienerally  conceded  by  most 
critics  to  have  an  established  place  in  English  literature. 

After  reading:  and  re-reading  the  reviews  and  criticisms 
of  Tess,  I  realized  that  there  were  certain  approaches  to  Tess 
which  were  comr.on  to  the  majority  of  the  criticisms.     It  became 
obvious  that  for  understanding  Tess  and  the  critical  background  !! 
of  the  novel,  it  was  advisable  to  break  down  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  Tess  into  certain  categories.  After  making  a  check- 
list of  all  points  brought  out  about  the  novel,  I  found  that 
these  items  could  be  classed  conveniently  under  six  headin^js : 
1)  Interpretations,  2)  "a  Pure  Woman"  and  the  moral  aspect  of 
the  novel,  5)  Gharac ^eri zauion  of  the  supporting  characters, 
4)   Setting  and  background  of  story,  5)  Structure  of  story, 
and  6)  Evaluations.     As  many  critics  expressed  a  like  for  some 
phase  of  Tess  and  a  dislike  for  another,  one  can  get  a  more 
comrlete  picture  of  the  critical  background  by  this  separation 
of  the  criticisms  into  their  constituent  oarts.     I  have  devoted 
a  chapter  to  each  of  the  topics. 

The  msterial  is  oresented  in  each  chapter  chronolof7ically 
as  far  as  practicable.     Each  chapter  is  divided  into  four  per- 
iods.    The  first  period,  1891-1893,   I  have  decided  upon  be- 
cause during  that  time  the  first  flood  of  reviews  came.  All 
the  criticisms  of  these  years  wei e  gathered  either  from  i^eriod- 
icals  or  letters.     In  this  period  I  have  not  always  adhered  to 


chronolocy,  because  It  was  often  impossible  to  tell  by  the  date 
of  the  magazines,  which  one  actually  followed  the  other.  The 
second  period,  1893-1912,  I  have  selected  because  during  those 
years  apoeared  the  first  critical  studies  of  the  whole  of  Har- 
dy's novels.     During  this  period  his  last  novel  Jude  the  Obscure 
appeared  and  also  Hardy  made  his  transition  from  prose  to  poe- 
try.    Not  until  1912,  however,  with  the  critical  study  made  by 
Lascelles  Abercrombie  was  he  considered  seriously  as  a  roet 
as  well  as  a  novelist.     from  1893-lb'12,  Hardy's  powers  as  a 
magnificent  story-teller  were  dwelt  upon  more  than  his  powers 
as  a  philosopher  and  thinker.     After  Abercrombie ' s  story  there 
appeared  an  unending  line  of  books  on  Hardy's  life  and  works. 
Almost  all  of  the  cOiTjnents  on  Tess  since  lfl2  hg.ve  been  found 
in  books  on  Enffllsh  literature  in  general  and  books  on  Hardy 
specif ici.lly,  rather  than  in  oeriodicals.     The  best  dividing 
line  betveen  1.^*12  and  the  present  was  the  year  1928,   the  year 
of  Hardy's  death.     Thus,  the  last  two  period  I  have  chosen 
were:  1912-1928  and  1928-1942.     Between  1912  and  1928,  Hardy 
was  considered  by  most  critics  the  greatest  living  English 
novelist.     When  he  died,  the  critics  began  to  get  a  persDectlve 
of  his  works  as  a  whole;   therefore,  from  1928-1942,  were  found 
the  more  rational  criticisms  of  Hardy  and  Tess . 

In  the  first  chapter  I  have  endeavored  to  present  the 
various  Interrretations  which  have  been  given  of  Tess .  One 
of  the  favorite  themes  of  the  critics  was  trying  to  tell  the 
reading  public  v.hs.t  Hardy's  DurDOse  had  been  in  wrltlner  Tess 
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and  Trhat  ideas  he  had  tried  to  Inculcate.     Oftentimes  the  critic 
gave  what  he  considered  the  actual  effect  of  Tess  as  well  as 
the  intended  effect. 

The  second  chapter  deals  vith  the  most  controversial  theme 
in  the  criticisms;  namely,  the  sub-title.     It  has  been  the 
literary  debate  of  half  a  century  whether  Tess  was  a  "pure  wo- 
man."   The  opinions  on  this  question  ^ere  varied  and  they  often 
involved  the  consideration  of  the  whole  moral  aspect  of  the 
story.     In  tnis  chapter  I  have  set  down  all  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed on  this  subject  as  well  as  the  sentim^ents  concerning 
the  artistic  creation  of  Tess  as  a  character. 

The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  various 
views  on  the  artistry  of  the  presentation  of  all  the  support- 
ing characceis.     I  have  included  Angel  Clare  in  this  chaiDter, 
although  he  is  wi.at  is  popularly  termed  the  "hero"  of  the 
stovy,  because  he  is  subordinate  in  the  story  to  Tess,  as 
are.   Indeed,  all  the  characters. 

As  H^rdy  is  connected  in  the  mind  of  all  who  H:now  his 
works  with  the  V.essex  country,  it  is  only  natural  that  con- 
sideration of  Tess  by  the  critics  should  include  discussion 
of  his  aescrlction  of  this  land  and  the  way  in  which  he  so 
closely  related  the  backicround  of  nsture  to  the  lives  of  his 
characters.     Chapter  five  is  concerned  with  this  discussion. 

The  criticisms  of  Tess  dealtl^  also  with  the  mechanical 
side  of  the  novel:     the  style  of  Hardy's  writing  and  the 
structure  of  his  novel.     Chapter  six  presents  the  various 


opinions  of  the  artistic  or  inartistic  quality  of  certain 
scenes  and  incidents  in  Tess  and  the  convincing  or  unconvincing 
naLure  of  certain  parts. 

In  the  seventh  chapter  I  have  given  the  various  evaluations 
of  Tess ,     What  different  critics  found  was  unique  or  new  in 
fiction  with  the  o^dvent  of  Tess  was  included.     Most  of  the  chap' • 
ter  is  concerninc:  with  the  plflce  of  Tess  among  novels  of  other 
pens  than  Hardy's,  as  well  as  its  position  amona;  his  own  novels, 

Much  moi  e  than  the  interpretations,  evaluetions  and  varlou J 
analyses  of  Tess  could  be  written  about  this  novel.     The  his- 
tory of  the  novel  itself  is  an  interesting  storv,  which  has  bee:i 
written  about  extensively  in  Carl  J.  Weber's  Kardy  of  We s sex 
and  was  again  reviewed  by  Harold  Child  in  his  article  "Adven- 
tures of  a  Novel:     Tess  After  Fifty  Years"  which  appeared  in 
the  London  Times  Literary  Supplement  (July  5,  1941).  Since 
the  story  of  Tess  "irom  serial  to  novel"  has  been  adequately 
covered  by  ochers,  no  atterr.rt  is  made  to  reoeat  the  facts  here. 
Neither  have  I  touched  uoon  the  stage  history  of  Te ss ,  nor 
the  interesting  articles  on  the  illustrations  for  Tess.  In 
tni s  study  I  am  concerned  only  the  the  critical  opinions  ex- 
pressed about  the  novel  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles  from  its 
publication  until  the  present  day. 

I  have  not  included  a  detailed,  formal  conclusion  since 
this  study  did  not  demand  one,  and  since  each  point  has  been 
concluded  throughout  the  various  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTERPRETATIONS 


What  Thomas  Hardy  had  Intended  to  accomrilish  in  his  novel, 
Tess  of  the  D'Urbervlllea  and  what  impression  he  had  desired 
his  readers  to  have  after  completing  the  story  were  questions 
which  have  been  much  mooted  by  critics  since  the  publication 
of  the  novel,     before  giving  the  sundry  interpretations  of  Tess 
which  have  found  their  way  into  print  since  1*^91,  it  would  be 
well  to  present  what  evidence  there  was  of  the  author's  own 
idea  about  his  intentions.     The  first  statement  which  Mr.  Hardy 
made  was  in  his  explanatory  note  to  the  first  edition: 


.   .   .  the  story  is  sent  out  in  all  sincerity  of  purpose,  as  an 
attempt  to  give  artistic  form  to  a  true  seauence  of  things; 
and  in  respect  of  the  book's  opinions  I  would  ask  any  too  gen- 
teel reaaer  who  cannot  endure  to  have  said  what  everybody  nowa- 
days thinks  and  feels,  to  remember  a  well-worn  sentence  of  St, 
Jerome's.     "If  an  offence  come  out  of  the  truth,  better  is  it 
that  the  offence  come  than  that  the  truth  be  concealed." 


After  the  first  rain  of  criticisms  which  greeted  Tess ,  Thomas 
Hardy  added  a  Preface  to  his  fifth  (English)  edition  in  July, 
1892,  in  which  he  answered  some  of  his  attackers  and  expressed 


appreciation  to  the  other  reviewers — "by  far  the  ma.lority" — who 
welcomed  his  tale. 

1891-1893 

The  earliest  review  of  Tess  appeared  in  The  London  Speaker 

December  26,  1891.     The  critic  believed  that  it  had  been  the 

purpose  of  Thomas  Hardy  to  present  the  ever-recurring  problem 

of  social  conduct  zo  us  in  a  new  asp^^ct.     "in  all  this  he  has 

done  well,  end  the  book  is  none  the  less  valuable  or  the  less 

to  be  praised  because  it  is  a  daring  and  brilliant  presentation 

1 

of  one  side  of  the  most  difficult  of  our  social  problems." 
The  reviewer,  however,  remontrated  with  the  author  for  his  in- 
exorable following  of  Fate,  although  that  was  what  made  his 
treatment  of  the  sub.^ect  new.     "New  once  does  he  falter  as  he 
leads  his  heroine  from  sorrow  to  sorrow,  making  her  drink  to 

the  last  drop  of  the  cud  of  suiferinp".     He  is  as  remorseless 
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as  Fate  itself  in  unfolding  the  drama  of  her  life."  Despite 
this,  the  critic  found  Tess  powerful  and  valuable  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  ethical  education  of  the  world.     He  con- 
tinued: 


1 

The  Speaker  (London),  IV  (December  26,  1891),  771. 

2 

Ibid..  771. 
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And  yet  the  mere  human  reader,  who  knows  of  the  sorrows  but 
who  would  fain  dwell  in  a  brighter  world  than  that  of  everyday 
life,  cannot  but  utter  a  protest  against  the  unredeemed  sadness 
of  this  story,  the  lurid  characters  in  which  the  dealings  of 
fate  v,ith  poor  Tess  of  the  D 'Urbervilles  are  inscribed,  the 
ang-uish  and  the  horrors  in  which  her  young  life  comes  to  its 
appointed  close  ....  The  irresistible  feeling  is  borne  in 
upon  the  mind  as  one  reads,  that  thus,  and  thus  only  could  the 
life  of  less  Durbeyfield  have  shaped  itself;  that  when  once  she 
had  suffered  in  her  innocent  youth  the  cruel  wrong  which  changed, 
her  whole  career,  no  other  end  was  open  to  her  than  that  which 
she  ultimately  reached.*^ 

i  After  conceding  that  Mr.  Hardy  in  Tess  had  told  "an  unplea* 
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sant  story  in  a  very  unpleassmt  way,"  the  critic  of  The  London 
Saturday  Review  (January  16,  1892)  questioned  ilr.  Hardy's  accu- 
rate delineation  of  the  purpose  set  forth  in  his  preface: 

He   cHardy^   says  that  it    Tess     "represents,  on  the  whole,  a 
true  seauence  of  events";  but  does  it?    The  impression  of  most 
rea:.ers  will  De  that  Tess,  never  having  cared  for  D'Urberville 
even  in  her  early  days,  hating  him  as  the  cause  of  her  ruin, 

I and,  more  so,  as  the  cause  of  her  separation  from  Clare,  whom 
sne  madely  loved,  would  ha.e  died  by  the  roadside  sooner  than 
go  back  and  live  with  him  and  be  decked  out  with  fine  clothes. 
Still,  fcr.  Hardy  did  well  to  let  her  pay  the  full  penaltv, 
and  die  among  the  monoliths  of  Stonehenge,  as  many  writers 
would  have  done.^ 


Lik^he  critic  of  The  Saturday  Review,   the  reviewer  of 
The  New  York  Independent   (February  25,  1392)  decried  Mr.  Hardy* j 
avowal  of  r.is  aim: 


It    Tess     is  sent  forth  as  a  presentation  of  truth  through  art. 


7^  The  Speaker  (London),  IV  (December  26,  1891),  771. 

4  The  Saturday  Review  (London),  LXXIII  (January  16,  1892), 74. 

^  Ibid.,  74. 


Accepting  this  as  the  author's  aim  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 

that  he  has  violated  the  f undament'-al  puroose  of  the  art  of 
fiction. 

The  ead  of  all  valuable  art  is  to  refine  and  ennoble  while 
it  attracts  and  entertains  the  human  soul.  A  picture  like  this 
of  Tess  attracts  and  entertains;  but  it  does  not  refine  and  en- 
noble .  ^ 


This  reviewer  also  criticized  Mr.  Hardy  for  having  adultery 
as  the  dominant  theme  of  the  story.     Although  he  admitted  that 
"unholy  love  between  man  and  woman"  does  exist,  he  resented 
a  novelist's  abandoning  every  other  subject,  such  as  "religion, 
philosophy,  commerce,"  and  showing,  instead,   "illicit  inter- 
course between  the  sexes  as  the  largest,  most  lmr>ortant  and 
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most  interesting  fact  affecting  society." 

The  reviewer  for  Blackwood's  Magazine   (March,  1892)  did 
not  attempt  to  define  Mr.  Hardy's  notive  in  writing  Tess . 
However,  he  did  submit  several  questions  for  the  reading  pub- 
lic's consideration  in  arriving  at  their  own  interpretation: 


Mr.  Hardy's  indignant  anti-rell tion  becomes  occasionally 
very  droll,  if  not  amusing.     Against  whom  is  he  so  anery? 
Against  "the  divinities,"  who  are  so  immoral--who  punish  the 
Vice?  of  the  fathers  on  the  children?    Against  God--who  does 
not  ask  us  whether  we  wish  to  be  created;  who  gives  us  but 
one  chance,  &c.  But  then,   if  there  is  no  God?     Why,  in  that 
case  should  Mr.  Hardy  be  angry?    We  know  one  man  of  fine  mind 
whom  we  have  always  described  as  being  angry  n'ith  God  for  not 
existing.     Is  this  perhaps  Mr.  Hardy's  case?    But  then  he 
should  not  put  the  blsme  of  the  evils  which  do  not  exist 
upon  this  imaginary  Being  who  does  not. 8 


The  critic  of  The  Athenaeun-i  (January  8,  1892)  believed 


^The  Independent  (New  York),  XLIV  (February  25,  1892),  276. 
'^Ibid.  ,  276. 

8Blackwood'3  Magazine   (Edinburgh),  CLI  (Mardh,  1892),  474. 


Tess  was  an  Illustration  of  the  philosophy  of  Huxley: 


Prof.  Huxley  once  compared  life  to  a  game  of  chess  played 
by  a  man  agsinst  an  enemy,  invisible,  relentless,  wrestling 
every  error  and  every  accident  to  his  own  advantage.     Some  such 
idea  must  have  influenced  Mr.  Hardy  in  his  narrative  of  the 
fortunes  of  Tess  Durbeyf ield.     The  accident  of  birth  and  the 
untowardness  of  circumstances  conspire  to  lay  her  once  and 
again  at  the  niercy  of  a  scam.p,  whilst  her  own  struggles  and 
inclinations  are  always  toward  honorable  conduct.     "As  Tess's 
own  people  dovm  in  these  retreats  are  never  tired  of  saying 
among  eech  other  in  their  fatalistic  way  'It  was  to  be.'  There 
lay  the  pity  of  it."     In  dealing  with  "this  sorry  scheme  of 
things  entire"  Mr.  Hardy  has  written  a  novel  that  is  not  only 
good,  but  great, 9 


The  reviewer  of  TheLondon  Spectator  (January  23,  1892) 
saw  th^ovel  as  an  expression  of  Mr.  Hardy's  conception  of  a 
godless  world: 


Mr.  Hardy  has  written  one  of  his  most  powerful  novels, 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  which  he  ever  wrote,  to  illustrate 
his  conviction  that  net  only  is  there  to  Providence  guiding 
individual  men  and  women  in  the  ri^ht  way,  but  that,   in  may 
cases  at  least,  there  is  something  lik:e  a  malign  fate  which 
draws  them  out  of  the  right  way  into  the  wrong  way  ....  We 
confess  tnat  thi?  is  a  story  which  in  spite  of  its  unrivalled 
power,  it  is  very  difficult  to  read,  because  in  almost  every 
page  the  mind  reoels  against  the  steady  assumption  of  the 
author,  and  snrinks  from  the  untrue  picture  of  a  universe  so 
blank  and  godless, — Shelley's  "blank,  grey,  Isunpless  world. 


In  The  London  Bookman  (February,  1892)  the  reviewer  con- 
siaex'ed  Tess  as  a  passionate  appeal  to  humianity.     He  found 
that  fii^rdy  had  concerned  himself  deeply  with  the  problem  of 


9 

The  Athenaeum  (London),  January  9,  1892,  p.  49. 
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The  Spectator  (London),  LXVIII  (January  23,  1892),  121-122. 


life  and  had  explored  the  questions  of  theologv  and  philosophy 

11 

"with  an  'anxiety'  foreign  to  this  generation."        This  critdc 
believed  that  the  first  aim  of  Hardy  was  neither  to  upset  nor 
to  establish  any  system  of  theology  or  ethics,  not  did  he  try 
to  deny  the  realit:/  or  the  terror  or  the  inevitableness  of  "the 
transgressor's  penalty,"  instead  his  aim  was: 


a  faithful  presentment  of  one  whom  the  writer  judges  to  be  a 
pure  women — a  woman  true  to  the  idea  of  sex  in  his  first  book, 
"a  child  of  pleasure,  a  woma  in  nain."     The  book  is  an  argu- 
ment for  Tess — an  argument  steeped  in  passion,  an  argument  ty 
one  who  :-<tiow  th^at  the  coarse  facts  are  against  him  and  who 
does  not  try  to  hide  them.     He  hopes  by  revealing  the  soul 
and  the  historv  behind  the  facts  to  win  the  reader's  verdict, 
and  his  apueal  is  to  humanity  in  every  cami;  of  thought. 


This  critic  though  that  Mr.  Hardy  would  be  much  misunderstood 
if  in  tne  tragedy  of  Tess  he  were  taken  as  dealing  primarily 
with  coral  problem.s : 


He  appeals  to  the  most  rigid  purists,  to  the  most  orthodox 
theoioffians.     The  dominant  idea  of  cresent-day  orthodox  m.ora- 
lity — ^the  woman  pays "--is  indeed  adjopted  and  enforced.  But 
the  nistory  of  Tess  is  the  argument  which  Mr.  Hardy  addresses 
to  his  readers — perhaps  half     ?     despairingly  as  far  as  they 
are  concerning — certainly  hoping  nothing  from  the  Dedant  or 
the  Pharisee.     For  thelax  or  the  prurient  there  is  nothing 
here.     The  book  is  as  pure  as  it  is  passionate  .   .  .^^ 
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sir  William  Watson  in  TheLondon  Academy  (February  6,  1892) 
interpreted  Tess  as  a  protest  against  laws  of  existence — both 
those  which  could  be  controlled  by  man  and  those  which  could 
not.     fie  wrote  Lhat  the    rest  theme  of  the  book  was  "the  inces- 
sant oenalty  paid  by  the  innocent  for  the  wicked,  the  unsus- 

14 

piclous  for  the  crafty,  the  child  for  its  father."        The  tri- 
umph of  such  wrong,  Vvatson  believed,  provoked  Rprdy  "to  a 
scarcely  suppressed  declaration  of  rebellion  ogainst  supermun- 
dane ordinance"  thet  would  decree  or  permit  such  srectacles. 
He  continued: 


The  book  may  almost  be  said  to  revolve  itself  into  a  direct 
arraignment  of  the  morality  of  this  system  of  vicarious  oain-- 
a  morality  which  as  he  bitterly  expressed  it,   "may  be  good 
anouffh  for  divinities,"  but  it  "scorned  by  average  human  na- 
ture^  ....   In  one  v.ay  or  anotner,  this  imolicit  protest 
against  what  he  cannot  but  conceive  to  be  maladministration 
of  the  laws  of  existence,  the  expostulation  with  "whatever 
god  there  be"  upon  the  ethics  of  their  rule,  is  the  burden  of 
tne  whole  strain. 


Watson  felt  thit  not  even  the  dullest  reader  could  fail  to  re- 
cognize "the  ^persistency  with  7;hich  there  alternately  smoulders 
and  flam^es  thro  igh  the  book  ifir.  Hardy's  passionate  protest 
against  tne  unequal   justice  meted  by  society  to  the  man  and  the 
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woman  associated  in  an  identlcnl  breach  of  moral  law."  He 


I  believed  that  Air.  Hardy  in  his  wrath  at  time  seemed  to  forget 
1  that  society  was  scarcely  more  unjust  than  nature.     Hardy  sug- 
gested no  solution  to  the  problemiS.     He  seemed  content  to  make 
his  reacers  pause,  and  consider,  and  oity.     He  proposed  no  means 
of  escape  to  tne  problem  vhich  he  pressnted  "with  such  disturb' 

ing  power"  and  clothed  "with  a  vesture  of  such  breathing  and 
17 

throbbing  life." 

Previous  to  Andrev.'  Lang's  attack  on  H-^rdy's  Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles  in  The  New  heview  (February,  1892),  specific 


reference  to  Hardy's  famous  sentence  "'Justice'  was  done,  and 
the  President  of  the  Immortals,   in  AEschylean  phrase,  had  ended 
his  sport  1^lth  Tess,"  was  not  made.     Lang  wrote  that  this  sen- 
tence aroused  his  "virtuous  indignation."  fie  exclaimed  that 
he  could  not  eive  adequate  expression  to  his  horror  at  such  an 
insult  to  the  Diety.     H^rdy  in  his  preface  to  the  fifth  English 
edition  answered  this  rebuke: 


In  the  introductory  words  to  the  first  edition  I  sue^ested 
the  pc-ssible  advent  of  the  genteel  person  who  would  not  be  able 
to  endure  something  or  other  in  these  pages.     That  person  duly 
appeared  among  the  aforesaid  objectors.     In  one  case  .... 
In  another  place  he  was  a  gentleman  who  turned  Christian  for 
half-an-hour  the  better  to  express  his  ^rief  that  a  disrespect 
ful  phrase  apout  the  Immortals  should  have  been  used;  though 
the  same  innate  gentility  compelled  him  to  excuse  the  author 
in  words  of  pity  that  one  cannot  be  too  thankful  for:   'He  does 
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but  give  us  of  his  best.'     I  can  assure  this  great  critic  that 
to  exclaim  illocically  against  the  cods,  singular  or  plural, 
is  not  such  an  original  sin  of  mine  as  he  seems  to  im.agine. 
True,   it  nay  have  some  local  originality;  though  it  Shakes- 
peare were  an  authority  on  history,  which  perhaps  he  is  not, 
I  could  show  that  the  sin  v<as  introduced  into  Wessex  as  early 
as  the  Heptarchy  itself.     Says  Glo'ster  in  Lear ,  otherwise 
Ina,  Xing  of  that  country: 

As  flies  to  wanton  beys  are  we  to  the  gods; 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport. 


Nine  months  after  his  first  attack,  Lang  wrote  once  more 
against  H-^irdy's  novel,  this  time  in  answer  to  the  new  preface: 


kr.  Hardy's  argument  is  logical  indeed.     "I  said  from  the 
first,"  he  observes,   "that  the  genteel  Der son"--meaning  the 
Snob--"would  not  like  my  book."     Some  people  did  not  like  my 
book,  therefore  they  are  ffenteel  persons.     Nothing  can  be 
more  convincing.     Then  Mr.  H^rdy  selects  myself  (as  I  sisrned 
my  notice  in  the  New  Review) ,   and  he  ma^ies  a  reply  which,  I 
am  sure,  is  only  a  petulant  expression  of  annoyance,  and  does 
not  seriously  signify  wh^t  it  seems  to  sisrnify.     kr ,  Hardy  has 
no  means  of  knowing  what  my  private  shake  of  theological 
dogma  is.     He  cannot  tell  whether  I  am,  as  a  matter  of  creed, 
a  Christian  or  not.     Nor  can  he  really  suppose  that  I,  being, 
ex  hyrothesi ,  an  unbeliever,  pretended  for  half-an-hour  to 
belief,  in  order  th-^^t  I  mip-ht  pick  a  hole  in  a  phrase  of  his. 
The  charge  of  so  superflously  olaylng  the  part  of  Tartuffe  for 
a  critical  and  literary  purpose  is  comic  or  melancholy  accord- 
ing to  your  humour.     As  l/ir.  Hardy  says,  he  "exclaimed  illosl- 
cally  against  the  sods"  in  the  phrase,   "The  President  of  the 
I-ijnorLals  (in  AEschylean  phrase)  had  ended  his  sport  with  Tess 
This  was  the  moral  and  marrow  of  his  romance,  as  I  supposed, 
and  the  phrase  must  seem  equally  Illogical  to  an  Atheist  and 
a  Cnristian,  to  a  buddhist  and  a  bonze.     For  nobody  in  his 
senses  now  believes  in  a  wicked  malignant  President  of  the 
Immortals,  whatever  Glo'ster  m.ay  have  said  in  his  haste  while 
Ina  was  a  monarch  of  the  'Aest  Saxons.     No;  one  need  not  be  a 
Christian,  before  resenting  a  comment  on  the  "President  of  the 
Immortals"  which  is  confessed  to  be  lllocricel,  and  which — if 
Mr.  H«rdy  does  not  believe  in  a  m.alignant  "President" — is  in- 
sincere and  affected. 


Andrew  Lang,  "Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles , "  Longman's  Maga- 
zine (London),  XXI  (Novem.ber,  1892),  102-103. 
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In  December  of  1892,  D.  F.  Haanlgan  defended  Hardy  against 
lj  this  second  attack  of  Lang.     He  wrote  that  Hardy  was  an  exceed- 
|l  ingly  modest  author  and  he 

i! 

||  refers  to  his  book  as  an  "unequal  and  partial  achievement," 
I  and  seems  to  be  utterly  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
j  written  one  of  the  greatest  novels  of  this  century.     What  he 

tries  to  avoid  Is  not  disparagement  but  misrepresentation.   .  . 

Really  it  Is  no  wonder  that  the  novelist  whould  protest  against 

the  assumed  wrath  of  the  "gentleman  who  turned  Christian  for 

half-an-hour . " 


1893-1912 


Lionel  Johnson  In  his  The  Art     of  Thomas  Hardy,  which 

was  the  first  critical  analysis  of  Hardy,  wrote  that  human 

life  in  the  eyes  of  Thomas  Hardy  was  too  sacred  a  thing  to 

be  treated  lightly.     However,  he  felt  that  at  tirres  his  passion 

seemed  to  break  out  in  fitful  phrases  which  Impeded  his  story 

20 

"without  the  justification  of  being  solid  argument."  Johnson 

continued,   "The  Novels,  which  'vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to 

man,'  are  indeed  wearisome:     but  fully  as  wearisome  are  those, 

21 

which  vindicate  the  ways  of  man  to  God."        Johnson  found  that 
Tess  contained  too  much  "insinuated  argument."     He  wrote  that 
one  could  not  accept  Tess  alone  for  its  simple  pity  and  movlrg 
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passions,  because  through  out  the  book  the  author  had  expressed 

his  personal  convictions  in  irony  and  in  anger.     Tess  was, 

therefore,  more  than  the  history  of  a  woman's  life  and  death; 

22 

it  was  also  "an  indictment  of   'Justice,'  human  and  divine." 

"Either  the  so try  should  bear  its  own  burden  of  spiritual 

sorrow,  each  calamity  and  woe  crushing  out  of  us  all  hope,  by 

its  own  resistless  weight;  or  the  bitter  sentences  of  comment 

23 

should  be  lucid  and  cogent."        Johnson  ciriticized  Hardy  for 
not  defining  his  use  of  such  terms  as  nature,  law,  society, 
justice.     Johnson  believed, 


had  Mr.  Hardy  denied  hxmself  all  commentary,  and  left  the 
story  to  carry  its  own  moral  into  our  hearts,  I  doubt,  whether 
we  snould  all  have  received  quite  the  same  moral:  to  prevent 
any  such  "perverse"  resistence  to  his  intended  moral,  Mr. 
Hardy  has  not  denied  himself  the  luxury,  or  perhaps  the  super- 
fluity, of  comments  at  once  inartistic  and  obscure.     The  sin- 
cerity of  the  book  is  indubitable:     but  the  pasf.ion  of  revolt 
has  led  the  writer  to  renounce  his  im.passlve  tem.per;  and  to 
encounter  erave  difficulties,   in  that  departure  from  his  wonted 
attitude  toward  art. 24 


ji    Johnson  continued  that  he  could  not  see  in  Mr.  Hardy's  indict- 
ment that  the  world  was  only  a  psychological  phenomenon  but 
a  tangle  of  inconsistencies.     Johnson  thought  that  to  Hardv 
"the  First  Cause  is  unsympathetic:  nay,  is  fiendish,  because 
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the  children  suffer  for  the  fathers;  and  sportive,  because  the 

fate  of  less  was  Drolon^ed  caricature  of  justice,  endinsr  in 

25 

the  supreme  jest  of  violent  death." 

Annie  MacDonnell  stated  in  her  book  Thomas  Hardy  that  the 
novelist  had  meant  Tess  to  be  a  battleground.  She  believed  that 
had  he  merely  appealed  to  sentiment,  had  omitted  the  violent 
acts  of  the  end  and  had  made  claims  for  Tess's  loveableness , 
instead  of  her  virtue,  he  would  probably  have  carried  all  his 
readers  with  him  and  they  would  have  been  tender-hearted  toward 
Tess  instead  of  outraged.     Instead,  Hardy 


preferred  to  maKe  war.     The  omi'^sion  of  the  murder  and  its 
consequences  would  have  left  the  problem  stated,  certainly, 
of  the  woman,  undergoing  her  undue  share  of  suffering;  but  Mr. 
Hardy  does  not  feel  his  business  stop  at  the  statement  of  pro- 
blems.    He  f?ives  their  work:in<7-out  in  Individual  lives.  First 
he  shows  Tess  as  erievously  wronged,  and  then  how  such  wrong 
may  be,  by  the  meekest  natures,  thrown  back  ?fith  awful  violence 
in  the  owrld's  face,  a  fact  worth  exemnlifyinsr  at  the  cost 
of  readers'  feelings. 


Miss  MacDonnell  did  not  believe  th-at  Hardy  desired  to  substi- 
tute an  easier  coae  of  conduct  for  the  conventional  one.  On 
the  contrary,   she  though  he  had,   "inf erentially,  adopted  a 
harder  one  and  a  higher  one  than  the  owrld  is  likely  to  reach 
for  ome  time,"  which  was  that  purity,  and  the  reverse,  should 
be  measured  Dv  the  heart's  intentions  and  desires.  Miss 
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Macdonnell  concluded  her  conception  of  Mr.  Hardy's  purpose 
in  writing  less  by  saying: 


Whether  he  ha^roved  his  case  or  not,  he  has,  with  more 
courage  and  chivalry  than  any  other,  thrown  dovm  his  glove  In 
defence  of  woman  who,  be  she  good  or  cad,  in  the  particular 
catastrophe,  always  pays  the  whole  penalty  of  suffering  and 
dlsgrance.     He  has  titled  hard  against  conventions  and  rigid 
silences,  and  he  has  made  himself  be  listened  to.     It  Is  not 
pity  he  asks  for  Tess.     Philanthropy  has  long  pitied. her.  He 
would  draw  her  "poor  wounded  name"  from  obloquy,  and  raise  her 
to  the  level  ?'here  the  Innocency  of  her  Intentions  gives  her 
a  right  to  dwell,     but  if  he  claims  justice  rather  than  pity, 
he  besLows  pity  on  her  abundantly  himiself,  and  on  Tess,  more 
than  any  other  of  his  creations  he  has  poured  out  his  humanity. 


William  Lyon  Phelps  in  his  Essays  on  Modern  Novelists 

(1910)  wrote  th?t  in  Tess  Hardr  h^^d  issued  defiantly  the  thesis 

"A  Pure  >Voman  Faithfully  Presented"  and  that  his  purpose  in 

28 

writing  the  novel  was  to  defend  that  thesis. 

Altho-igh  Thon-as  Haray  and  his  novel  Tess  ,  were  ^Titten  about 
frequently  between  1893  and  1912,   the  two  critical  studies  of 
Hardy  made  by  Johnson  and  MacDonnell  and  the  essay  on  Hardy 

by  Phelps  represented  the  only  attempts  daring  this  period  to 
interpret  Tess. 


1912-1928 


Lascelles  Abercrombie  stated  in  Thomas  Hardy  (1912)  that 
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•Tes3  contained  more  of  Hardy ♦s  personal  feeling  than  any  of 
his  previous  novels.     In  'less  Hardy  not  only  presented  objec- 
tively the  struggle  between  the  personal  desires  of  humanity 
jj  and  the  "unconcerned  current  of  existence,"  as  he  had  done  in 
I   earlier  novels,  but  besides  setting  forth  this  inevitable 
agony,  he  also  Judged  it.     Tess  represented  the  working  out, 
as  far  as  it  could  be  carried,  of  this  "prime  antagonism." 

I  It  was  v^OT^ed  out  "simultaneously  in  artistic  statement  of 

ll 

|i  life,  and  of  the  author's  attitude  to  his  own  statem.tnt."  It 

I 

jl  was,  in  fact,  a  modern  version  of  the  oldest  and  most  unshak- 

1 

II  able  of  doctrines,  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  which  is  "the 

ii 

||  fatal  antlnomv  between  mian's  nature  and  the  divine  impulse  of 

I, 

jl  the  world."     However,  in  this  modern  version,  m.an  was  not  pun- 
I;  ished  because  of  his  wilfully  having  gone  against  the  nature 
I   of  the  divine  world,  although  "it  is  certainly  man's  self-will 
j!  that  causes  tne  antinomy."     i?he  answer  to  this  seemincly  para- 
doxical statement  has  been  found  in  the  quested  "did  man  make 
himself  self-willed?"     Self-will  was  the  center  of  man's  per- 
sonality and  without  it  he  was  no  longer  man.     His  self-will 
seemed  always  to  promise  the  accomplishment  of  some  movem.ent 
of  his  own,  but  it  was  for  ever  contradicted.     "So  the  only 
||  final  result  of  self-will  for  m.an  is  that  the  unrelenting  mo- 
ll  tion  of  fate  becomes  a  tyrannous  agony;  his  continued  existence 
il   is  a  tragedy  v/ithout  purpose  and  without  end."    The  atmiosrhere 
jl   of  Tess  is  cnarged  with  a  fierce  indignation  against  the  funda- 
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mental  injustice  of  man»s  existence."^ 

Harold  Child  in  Thomas  Hardy  wrote  that  in  the  novels 
preceding  less.  Hardy  had  been  implicit  in  presenting  his  views 
on  life,  but  in  Tess  he  became  exolicit,     "He  showed  a  lovely 
nature  tortured  by  the  action  of  circumstance--true ;  but  cir- 
cumstance working  through  the  timidity  and  stupidity  of  man 
himself.     And  this  timidity  and  stupidity  he  squarely  arraigned," 
Judgments  which  Hardy  had  only  implied  before,  he  stated  in 
Tess.     "Although  she  was,  in  the  comn:on  phrase,    'runied'  when 
a  very  young  girl,  Tess  might  have  lived  a  happy  and  beneficent 
life,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sense  of  sin  created  in  her  by 
the  collective  timidity  of  society,  and  for  the  conventions 
that  proclaimed  her  an  outcast,"    These  conventions  were  con- 
centrated In  her  husband  Angel  Clare  and  thev  crushed  her. 
Child  believed  that  in  Tess  Hardy  "brings  definite  charge 
against  the  collective  Judgment  of  society,  which,  in  the 

belief  that  it  can  so  protect  itself,  destroys  some  of  its 

30 

finest  and  most  sensitive  material." 
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Lascelles  Abercromble,  Thorn 9 s  Hardy  (London:  1912),  155-13^ 
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Harold  Child,  Thomas  Hardy  (London:  1916),  66-67, 


Mr.  Child  decried  those  who  called  Tess  a  pessimistic  bookj, 
He  on  the  contrary  found  it  an  optimistic  booK,  for  he  wrote: 


Tess  was  no  towering  heroine  of  huge  desires;   she  was  a  simple, 

numble,  homespun  girl  who  as.-ced  only  for  a  auiet  happiness. 
But  if  homespun  humanity  can  be  so  beautiful  as  this,   can  so 
love  and  endure  and  trust,  may  we  not  feel  joy  and  pride?  To 
go  one  step  fartner:     when  we  contemplate  all  this  beauty  slow- 
ly ruined  by  causes  that  man  himself  has  it  in  his  power  to 
remove,  whftt  results  but  a  determination,  ever  more  clearly  and 
more  v.idely  formed,   to  remove  them  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  let 
no  stupidity  or  timity  stand  in  the  way  of  such  virtue  as 
human  nature  may  re>ilise?     It  can  never  be  perfect  virtue,  it 
can  never  be  perfect  hapDiness;  but  there  is  the  true  optl- 
mlsm--not  that  which  counsels  man  to  hold  off  from  what  he  may 
here  and  now  achieve  because  it  can  never  be  perfect,  or  be- 
cause, if  he  shrinks  up  from  imoerfect  life  now,  he  will  some- 
day en.^oy  periect  life;  but  that  which  proclaims  to  him  his 
own  strength  and  beeuty,  and  shows  him.  how,   though  limited  in 
scope  and  always  under  the  shadow  of  a  destiny  that  cares  not 
whether  he  be  happy  or  uahanry,  he  m.ay  strip  away  artificial 
causes  of  misery  and  waste. 


H.  C.  Duff in  in  Thomas  Hardy  interpreted  Tess  as  a  "Soul»s 
Tragedy."    Thenovel  revealed  a  "comxprehension  of  the  highest, 
most  secret  and  dreadful  mxysteries  of  the  soul."    Duff  in  found 
that  Hardy  bore  a  close  kinship  to  Shakespeare  for  he  virote 
the  "the  agony  of Tess  of  the  D 'Urbervilles  is  a  thing  that 
could  only  have  been  handled  by  one  other  among  men. "     He  ob- 
served that  in  certain  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  Shakespeare 
not  only  did  the  orogres?  of  the  action  bring  doom  upon  the 
characters  them.selves,  but  it  also  worked  a  mysterious  and  far 
more  terrible  ruin  in  their  souls.     Each  of  the  plays  was  a 
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Harold  Child,  Thomas  Hardy  (London:  1916),  73-74 


"Soul's  Tragedy."     Duff in  found  that  this  quality  of  Shake sr 

peare's  plays  was  unique  among  Elizabethan  Drama  and  that 

there  was  not  another  "Soul's  Tragedy"  In  the  rest  of  En^rlish 

literature  until  one  reoched  Hardy.     "To  be  crushed  to  death 

by  lead  or  grief  is  nothing;  for  'a  pure  woman'  to  be  crushed 

into  impusity--there  is  a  Soul's  tragedy  that  has  no  eaual  in 
32 

horror. " 

Later  Duff in  wrote: 


The  tragedy    of  Te s s     is  largely  the  outcome  of  two  fatal 
incongruities.     If  Clare  could  have  come  before  D 'Urberville-- 
ana  we  remember  how  close  he  did  come,   at  the  d'^nce  on  the  vil- 
lage green--the  book  would  never  have  been  written;  and  if, 
having  come  late,  hisnature  could  have  been  almost  anything 
other  than  what  it  is,  we  should  have  been  ?Dared  "The  Woman 
Fays."    Oh  yes  J  if  these  things  could  have  been.     But  they 
could  not,  because  they  never  are. 

Very  many  oeople  condemn  Hardy  for  this  constant  and  re- 
lentless satiric  flogging  ..f  the  gods.     The  novelist  himself 
has  told  us  of  the   'gentleman  who  turned  Christian  for  half 
an  hour  the  better  to  express  his  grief  that  a  disrespectful 
phrase  about  the  Immortals  .   .   .   should  have  been  used.  '  It 
is  protested  that  continual  dissatisfaction  with  life  is  im- 
pious*.    Hardy,  and  tnose  who  think  with  him,  are  admonished  to 
make  the  best  of  what  is  given  them,  and  not  to  grumble.  To 
make  the  best  of  things  is  a  matter  of  policy,  not  of  reverence 
or  religion;  but  th-^.t  the  secona  exhortation,  not  to  complain, 
follows  from  the  first,  or  is  a  necessary  article  in  the  creed 
of  righteousness,  appears  in  no  wise  to  be  true.     Indeed,  I 
should  rather  say  that  a  certain  discontent  with  the  world 
is  as  sure  a  piece  of  Internal  evidence  as  we  have  of  the  di- 
vine nature  of  tne  soul,  as  distinguished  from  the  mass  of 
sluggish  and  slavish  existences  wMch,  as  far  as  we  know,  ac- 
cept their  half -loaf  without  a  murmur.     No  mere  part  of  the 
older  of  things  could  thus  recognize  and  rebel  apainst  its 
imperfections . 
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H.  C.  Dtiffin,  Thomas  Hardy  (Manchester:  1916),  10. 
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Duffin  disagreed  with  those  who  considered  Tess  a  tale  too 
li  cruelly  ugly  for  art.     He  admitted  that  It  was  an  "absolute, 
aching  trae^edy"  and  that  all  tragedy  was  cruel.     But  he  did 
not  believe  Tess  was  more  cruel  than  Lear     or  than  life  itself, 
fie  believed,  in  fact,  that  the  story  ended  hapoily,  for  he 
wrote: 

Of  what  import  is  physical  death?    If  one  clearly  understands 
the  inner  beauty  of  those  few  days  before  her  capture — parti- 
cularly the  time  spent  in  the  empty  house--one  is  bound  criad- 
ly  to  admit  that  Tess  did  actually  come  into  her  well-earned 
inheritance  of  .joy,  and  die  in  content. 

Although  kr.  Duffin    upon  occasion  seemed  far-reaching 
in  his  appreciation  ofTess ,  the  passace  which  followed  the  cne 
lust  quoted  showed  that  he  could  not  for  long  retain  an  objec- 
tive attitude  of  viewing  Tess  from  only  an  artistic  stand  point 

Nevertheless,  the  retributive  agony  through  which  she  has 
previously  lived  is  so  great  that  I  cannot  abandon  my  concep- 
tion of  thenovel  as,  in  part,  a  powerful  practical  sermon  ad- 
dressed to  women,  on  the  text,   "The  Wages  of  Sin  is  Death," 
and  a  passionate  exhortation  to  walk  circumspectly . 25 

He  admitted,  however,  that  the  chief  impression  left  by  the 

tale  was  one  of  sympathy  and  love  for  Tess.     The  summation  of 

his  interpretation  of  Tess  was  that  it  was  a  book  which  taught 

36 

dread  and  a  tolerance  of  sin  at  the  same  time. 
34 

H.  C.  Duffin.  Thomas  Hardy  (Manchester;  1916),  171. 
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Lina  .Wright  Berle  in  her  George  Eliot  and  Thomas  Hardy; 

A  Contrast  stated  briefly  her  conceDtion  of  Thomqs  Hard-<^'s 

Tess.     She  believed  that  to  him  Tess  was  "a  creature  formed 

for  love  and  the  gratification  of  love,  forced  by  an  inevitable 

and  inexorable  chain  of  circumstances  into  actions  which  have 

37 

for  centuries  borne  the  disapprob-ation  of  the  world,"  Thomas 

Hardy 'a  whole  thesis  was  "the  essential  blamelessness  of  woman 

38 

under  all  the   'bludgeonings  of  chance.'" 

Joseph  Warren  Beach  in  his  TheTechnique  of Thomas  Hardy 

(1922),  besides  finding  Tess  "a  strugcrle  of  weakness  and  in- 

39 

nocence  in  the  clutch  of  circumstance,"      wrote  that  in  it 
Hardy *s  pathos  culminated.     In  Tess  Hardy  enveloped  human 
;   nature  with  his  yearning  tenderness.     It  was  not  merely  Tess 
I    and  her  misfortunes  that  moved  Hardy.     He  took  "every  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  his  compassionate  regard  to  any  creature 
within  his  view."    He  loved  to  v.rite  about  minor  solacements 
which  people  found  for  anxiety  and  rain.     He  enlarged  more 
than  once  upon  the  comfort  of  strong  drink,  "which  while  it 

only  serves  in  tne  lonet  run  to  deepen  trouble,  yet  for  the 

40 

moment  creates  an  illusion  of  well-being."        Hardy  dwelt 
also  on  the  healthier  solace  of  nature  to  sore  spirits.  Con- 
cerning the  solace  Tess  found  in  nature,  beach  wrote: 


^'^Lina  Wrljjht  Berle,  George  Eliot  and  Thomas  Hardy;  A  Con- 
trast (New  York:  1917),  50-51. 


^Qlbld.,  52, 


Joseph  'A'arren  Beach,  The  Technique  of  Thomas  Hardy  (Chicago 

1922),  135.   

4,_^^4afeld..  215«  =  .   


.  cHardyj   loves  to  think  of  Tess,  in  the  time  when  she  hid  her 
|i  shame,  watching  from  under  hew  few  square  yards  of  thatch, 
l|  "winds,   and  snows,  and  rains,  and  srorgeous  sunsets,  and  succes?- 
I  sive  moons  at  their  full."    He  loves  to  think  of  her  as  taking 
1  her  solitary  wain:  at  the  exact  m-iment  of  eveninc;  "when  the  lichti 
i;  and  thedarKness  -ire  so  evenly  balanced  that  the  constraint  of 
dan  and  the  susoense  of  nip;ht  neutralize  each  other,  leaving 
absolute  mental  liberty,"  when  "the  plight  of  being  alive  be- 
comes attenuated  to  its  least  possible  dimensions,"     And  he 
must  have  t-ken  a  sad  .^oy  in  her  moment  of  satisfaction  when 
she  lay  before  day  break  upon  the  stone  alt^r  of  Stonehenge  . 
"I  like  very  much  to  be  here,"  she  murmured.     "It  is  so  solemn 
and  lonely--af ter  my  great  happlness--with  nothing  but  the  sky 
above  my  face.     It  seems  as  if  there  were  no  folk  in  the  world 
but  we  two.  ..." 

And  so  it  is  that  the  poet  throws  about  his  pitiful  crea- 
tures thef^ur- le  mantle  of  his  comcassion.     And  we  can  almost 
I  orget  the  pain  of  the  sotry  in  its  loveliness.     The  ra.ere  and 
indignation  pass;  the  tenderness  remains.     And  if  we  say,  how 
pitifuli     it  is  to  say,   in  the  next  breath,  bow  beautifulj41 


Oeorge  Moore  in  his  Conversations  in  Ebury  Street  in  one 
talk  V ith  ftj? .  Freeman  discussed  with  much  vehemence  his  dis- 
like of  Mr.  Hardy  in  creneral  snd  Tess  in  particular.  After 
hearing  Mr.  Moore's  turgid  discourse  on  the  contemptibleness 
of  many  scenes  in  Tess,  Mr.  Freeman  said: 


The  subject  of  your  charge  is  that  Mr,  Hardy  is  often  melo- 
dramatic;  but  I  don'tttiink  any  of  bis  admirers  would  deny  that 
he  does,   on  occasion,  avail  him.self  of  exaggerations,  and  in 
his  defence  they  would  speak  of  the  three  witches  in  Macbeth 
.   .   ,  and  other  Shakespearean  examples  .     It  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  bringing  into  this  criticism  a  great  deal  of  your  own 
temperament.     You  don't  like  melodram.a,  and  you  are  risht  not 
to  11 ^e  it,  for  whenever  you  get  an  effect  it  is  by  understate- 
ment rather  than  overstatemient ;  but  that  is  not  a  reason  vihj 
you  should  condemn  a  method  which  is  employed  by  both  Mr.  H-^y 
and  Shakespeare. 42 


^^Josenh  warren  Beach,  The  Technique  of  Thorras  Hardy  (Chic^o: 
1922),  185. 

^^George  Moore,  Conversations  in  Ebury  Street   (London:  1924; 
1930),  83. 
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Moore  defended  his  melodramatic  interDretatlon  of  Tess 
by  replying: 


The  charge  Is  often  brought  against  the  critic  that  his 
:  admonitions  are  no  more  than  a  reflection  of  his  own  temrera- 
iment.     Of  couise,  since  all  he  sees,  hears,  feels,  and  knows, 
is  but  a  reflecti.ns  of  his  temperatment .     Like  his  author, 
he  speaKS  out  of  himself.     But  I  think  my  best  answer  to  your 
defense  of  rrelodrama  is  that  there  is  melodrama  that  rises  into 
!  the  empyrean,  and  melodrama  unredeemied  by  roetry.     The  first 
!  walks  with  divine  gait,  in  silken  raiment  and  with  the  stars 
j  in  her  hair,  whilst  the  other  proceeds  with  shambling  gait  from 

ale-house  to  ale-house,  shouting  stories  in  broken  English  cut 
j  of  her  husky  throat  of  mucler,  arson,  robbery,  rape  and  vengeance. 
j  Shak*=^ spear e  appeals  to  all  the  senses,  it  is  true,  but  he  never 
[fails  to  appeal  to  the  mind.^^ 

Cornelius  .veygandt  in  his  A  Century  of  the  English  Novel 
I  (1925)  in  his  charter  on  "The  Mastery  of  Thorras  Hardy"  wrote 
that  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles  was  the  most  discussed  book  of 
Hardy,  largely  because  of  the  challenge  of  its  title  page,  "a 
pure  woman  faithfully  presented."  He  believed  that  one  should 
avoid  attributing  too  much  significance  to  the  contrversial 
nature  of  the  story. 


There  is  no  doubt  of  its  Dower,  just  as  a  story,  to  move, us, 
to  harass  us,  to  break  our  hearts.     Yet  ?;e  cannot  help  reali- 
zing its  tractual  quality,  that  the  fate  of  Tess  is  made  to 
point  a  moral,  the  unhappiness  that  man  has  made  for  man  througiiii 
m.oral  laws  that  clash  with  natural  instinct.     So  great,  however  j 
is  Hardy's  power  over  our  emotions  that  we  forcet  the  thesis 
in  following  the  suffering  of  the  driven  girl,*4 
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George  koore.  Conversations  in  Bbury  Street   (London:  1924; 
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Cornelius  Weysrandt,  "The  Mastery  of  Thomas  Hardy,"  A  Century 
of  the  English  Novel  (New  York:  1925),  224.  j 
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1928-1942 


The  first  critical  study  of  Thomas  Hardy  to  aprear  after 

his  death  was  Thomas  Hardy  i  Poet  and  Novelist  written  by 

Samuel  C.  Chew.     He  celled  Tess  "a  tale  of  calamity  as  old  as 

human  nature,  or  at  any  rate  as  old  as  social  conventions, 

45 

which    is  told  with  tender  and  sympathetic  sincerity."  Chew 

beleved  that  Ksrdy's  abandoning  of  his  former  objectivity 

and  his  becoming  explicit  in  Tess  mieht  "have  been  Drompted 

by  the  reception  of  former  romances  by  a  public  that  greeted 

him  as  a  capital  sotry-teller  while  refusing  to  recognize  the 

46 

substratum  of  philosophic  implication."        The  impression 
|i  that  Tess  leaves  upon  the  "candid  and  clear-sighted  reader" 
j   is  one  of  Dower,  insight,  sympathy — and  hopefulness.  Chew 
j  maintained  that  Hardy  desired  the  reader  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that  passivity,  quietism,  was  the  only  remedy  for  the  ills  of 
human  life.     The  reader,  however,  would  not  come  to  that  con- 
clusion "for  these  evils  are  not  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
things,"  but  "are  open  to  cure."     Chew  stated  that  a  world 
was  not  altogether  wrong  that  had  in  it  such  a  place  as  Tal- 
bothays's  dairy,  and  a  woman  of  such  "native  loveliness  of 
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Samuel  C.  Chew,  Thom.as  Hardy:  Poet  and  Novelist  (New  York: 
1928),  59 
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Ibid. ,  59-60. 
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character  as  Tess,  and,  indeed,  a  man  of  such  qualities  as  he 
47 

who  tells  her  story." 

Patrick  Braybrooke  in  his  book  Thomas  Hardy  and  His  philo- 
sophy wrote  nothing  very  profound;  indeed,  his  book  has  been 
called  by  Chew  and  Robert  Kissack,   "inane,"     Despite  their 
opinions  the  book  cannot  be  over  looked  even  though  Mr.  Bray- 
brooke did  not  seem  to  be  sure  lust  what  he  did  think  of  Tess. 
His  chapter  on  Tess  was  filled  with  such  expressions  as  "to 
a  certain  extent,"  "in  a  sense,"  "it  appears,"  but  he  stated 
with  little  definiteness  his  own  interpretation  of  Tess. 
jl  He  first  wrote  that  "to  a  certain  extent,  in  Tess  of  the 

D 'Urbervilles  Hardy  appears  to  be  writing  some thine  that  might 

be  a  plea  for  a  very  sincere  and  uncompromising  form  of  Atheism, 

48 

|l   or,  rather  a  subtle  and  almost  dangerous  Determinism."  After 
I    he  had  made  this  vacillating  statement  he  enlarged  upon  it  by 
I    pointing  out  thst  the  autnor  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  In  ur?- 
I    setting  the  pious  beliefs  of  "good  people."     Braybrooke  then 
!^   began  to  sermonize  about  Tess  by  writing,   "Of  course,  Tess 
!    is  a  book  that  may  be  interpreted  as  Anti-Christian,  but  it 
'    will  hsve  the  supreme  merit  of  being  Anti-Christian  because 
Tess  is  treated  by  some  power  that  has  no  apparent  semblance 
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whatever  to  the  God  who  is  said  to  have  walked  this  earth  in 

the  form  of  a  desrised  Carnenter,  a  desDised  Carpenter  who  has 

49 

eluded  those  who  have  been  most  zealous  in  His  service." 

Not  wanting  to  aprear  prejudiced,  however,  Brabrooke  in  the 

following  paragraph  wrote  that  there  was  much  to  be  said  for 

such  a  philosophy  as  Hardy's  for  he  "is  drawing  a  woman  who 

all  through  her  life  met  nothing  that  could  give  the  faintest 

50 

inkling  of  a  beneficent  power  behind  the  universe."      Mr.  Bray- 

brooke  shifted  from  one  side  to  the  other  and  gave  only  one 

statement  of  his  opinion  of  Tess  which  he  did  not  preface  with 

"some  thinkc"  or  "they  believe":     "The  whole  affair  is  hopeless. 

Hardy  does  not  allow  a  single  ray  of  light  to  make  any  attempt 

51 

to  penetrate  the  thick  darKness." 

Arthur  McDowall  in  Thomas  Hnrdy:  a  Critical  Study  believed 

that  in  Hardy's  Tess  the  ethical  preoccupation  of  the Victorian 

novelists  had  disappeared,  for  Hardy  accepted  the  universe  as 

one  rather  than  the  dualistic  concept  of  the  Victorians.  "One 

feels  that  he  had  a  delicate  sense  for  good  and  bad  in  life 

and  it  reapoears  in  the  book,  but  the  emphasis  is  decidedly 
52 

not  Irtiid  there."        McDowall  wrote  that  what  made  the  Vic- 
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torian  attitude  so  wearying  was  not  so  much  that  it  was  ethical 


—  "wi-i  ch  all  art  that  deals  with  life  seriously  must  be  in  some 
ways "--as  that  it  restricted  the  moral  reference.  "Hardy's 

I' 

!i  revolt  was  itself  mor^l,  and  at  moments  Victorian  in  its  down- 

rightness,"    McDowall  pointed  out  that  the  sreneral  effect  of 

Teas  was  "that  art  speaks  in  its  own  risht  there,  from  and  to 

tne  imuginstion, and  there  it  has  an  austerity  of  its  own  for 

the  pressure  of  doom  threatens  the  independence  of  his  men 

53 

and  wom-en  more  than  any  purely  moral  conflict  could."  Mc- 
1  Dowall  continued: 


I  No  other  book  of  Hardy's  is  so  plainly  written  from,  the  heart. 
Instead  of  composing  a  story  he  seems  to  be  i^Titing  out  one 
that  already  belongs  to  him,  and  he  forgoes  certain  restraints 
and  elaborations.  He  is  visibly  less  detached,  moreexpressive 
of  Tess's  feelings  and  largely  through  that,  more  self-expres- 
sive. His  intuition  of  one  suffering  and  loveable  figure  abol- 
ishes most  of  the  distance  at  which  he  usually  stands  from  his 
character .^^ 


Clive  Holland  wrote  in  Thomas  Hardy,  P.M.  that  Tess  was 
more  of  a  "brief  for  the  inexorableness  of  Fate"  than  a  story 
which  taught  any  one  a  particular  moral  idea,  even  though 
that  m.ight  be  inferred  was  the  novelists  intention  from  the 
sub-title,  A  pure  Vvoman  Faithfully  Presented.   "It  is  painful 
with  the  stern  reality  of  recorded  facts  rather  than  with  that 
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of  so-called  realism  clumsily  introduced."      Holland  thought 

that  although  Hardy  seemed  to  suggest  once  or  twice  during 

the  story  that  Tess's  misfortunes  were  the  outcome  of  heredity 

and  what  was  usually  k:now  as  "the  sins  of  the  father,"  it  was 

almost  impossible  to  consider  the  book  as  a  study  of  hereditary 

consequences.     "There  is  too  little  indication  of  the  life  of 

her  ancestors  to  allow  one  to  trace  heredity  as  clearly  as  one 

should  to  enable  one  to  accept  the  conclusion  of  the  book  as 

in  the  first  place  inevitable,  and  in  the  second  as  accounted 

56 

for  by  tne  theory  of  heredity." 

Ernest  A.  Baker  in  The  History  of  the  English  Novel  found 

that  in  Tess  Hardy's  resentment  of  both  the  divine  and  human 

dispensations  was  as  movingly  expressed  asthe  pathos.  "The 

accusation  view  in  force  with  the  tragedy,  defying  all  the 

57 

canons  of  artistic  reticence."      Hardy  seemed  to  go  out  of 
his  way  to  denounce  social  iniquities  "not  only  man's  unjust 
Justice,  the  unequallty  of  lot,   the  blindness  and  stupitiy, 
the  unfairness  that  lets  the  man  off  lightly  and  blasts  the 
woman,  the  entrenched  conventions  and  prejudices  that  hamper 
the  consciences  of  even  the  liberal-minded;  but  also  the  cal- 
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lousness  that  tortures  and  murders   'harmless  feathered  crea- 
tures' for  sport,  and  the  law  that  in  a  final  insult  flings 
»unbaptized  infants,  notorious  drunkards,  suicides,   and  all 

others  of  zhe  conjecturally  damned, •  into  the  shabbiest  corner 

58 

of  the  churchyeard,  where  the  docks  and  the  nettles  grow." 
Hardy  seemed  to  have  many  grievances  and  was  constantly  in  the 
role  of  a  special  pleader.     There  was,  however,  no  inconsi stenc|r 
in  the  position  he  took  up  for  the  dual  nature  of  his  resent- 
ments ultimtitelv  resolved  itself  into  one:     "celestial  injus- 

59 

tlce  with  man's  infirmities  as  its  tool" 

William  R.  Rutland  in  his  book  Thomas  Hardy  observed  that 
since  the  publicetion  of  Teas  there  had  been  much  discussion 
of  its  argumentive  aspect.     Rutland  summed  up  succinctly  his 
interpretation  of  Tess ; 


The  argument,  which  proceeds  out  of  exceeding  bitterness  of 
heart,  is  made  up  of  two  related,  but  quite  distinct,  elements 
One  is  a  grievance  against  che  organization  of  human  society; 
the  other,  a  quarrel  with  tne  ordering  of  the  universe.  In 
both  of  them,  it  is  tte  heart  which  argues  rather  than  the  mind, 


Carl  J.  Weber  in  his  Hardy  of  We s sex  observed  that  in  no 
novel  preceding  Tess  had  Hardy  shown  moral  indignation  at 
social  injustice.     He  interpreted  the  story  of  Tess  as  "a  plea 
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for  charity,  for  a  larcer  tolerance,  for  a  repudiation  of  socla 
61 

hypocrisy. " 

Henry  Nevlnson  in  Thomas  Hardy  centered  his  interiDretatlon 
of  Tess  around  the  sentence        .   .the  President  of  the  Immor- 
tals, in  AEschylean  phrase,  had  ended  his  sport  with  Tess," 
for  he  wrote : 

That  sport  of  the  Immortals  is  revealed  in  the  most  tragic 
of  all  tales.     Step  by  step  those  pitiless  hunters  pursue  a 
lovable  and  highly- tempered  worr.an  to  so  terriole  a  climax  that 
I  can  still  hardly  endure  to  follow  the  infernal  chase  to  the 
very  end.   .   .  . 

It  is  a  tragedy  of  a  persistent  and  evil  fate.  Aristotle, 
"the  master  of  those  who  know,"  tells  us  that  the  purpose  of 
tragedy  is  to  purge  our  emotions  by  means  of  pity  and  fear. 
But,  in  my  case,  the  Dity,  far  from  purgiig  my  emotions  of 
excess,  remains  so  intolerable  that,  as  I  said,  I  can  still 
hardly  endure  to  read  the  final  destriction  of  such  a  soul 
and  body. 62 

When  one  considers  seriously  the  various  interpretations 
of  Tess  of  the  D 'Urbervilles  which  have  been  presented,  one 
sees  that  although  the  different  critics  have  clothed  their 
interpretations  in  widely  divergent  language,  there  are  in 
reality  only  two  main  schools  of  thought.     And  each  one  might 
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be  said  to  have,  allegorically  speaking,  a  motto  to  guide  him 
In  his  belief.     The  first  so-called  m.otto  would  be  the  sub- 
title of  che\t)ook:     "a  rure  woman  faithfully  presented."  Al- 
though the  controversy  over  Tess's  purity  will  be  discussed 
in  detail  In  the  following  chapter,  the  subtitle  played  a 
large  part  in  giving  the  critics  a  key  to  the  underlying  mean- 
ing of  Tess .     The  second  statment  in  the  novel  which  influenced 
j    the  critics'  interpretation  of  Tess  was  no  doubt  the  famous 
I    sentence  in  the  concluding  parasrraDh  of  Tess :   "'Justice'  was 
I   done,  and  the  President  of  the  Immortals,   in  Aeschylean 
!   phrase,  had  ended  his  sport  with  Tess,"     Although  only  a  few 
I    of  the  critics  alluded  specifically  to  this  sentence,  the 
I'    interpretation  of  iTiany  of  the  critics  implied  reference  to 
■    this  statement. 

The  theme  suggested  by  the  sub-title,  was  first  intro- 
j   duced  by  the  critic  of  The  Speaker  who  believed  that  Hardy 
had  presented  a  problem  of  social  conduct  in  a  new  asrect. 
I   TheSaturday  Review  and  The  Independent,  too,  were  influenced 
I    by  the  sab-title,  but  they  did  not  believe  Tess  had  been 
I    "faithfully  presented."     They  criticized  Hardy  for  an  inac- 
curate delineation  of  the  purpose  he  had  announced.     The  Book- 
man thought  Tess  was  an  appeal  to  h^umanity.     Annie  MacDonnell 
maintained  that  the  novel  was  a  battle-ground  for  the  defense 
of  Tess  and  William  Lyon  Phelps  believed  that  Hardy's  purpose  I 
I    was  to  defend  the  thesis  set  forth  in  the  sub-title.  Harold 


Child  thought  Hard7r's  purpose  was  to  bring  a  definite  charge 
against  the  collective  judgement  of  society.     This  line  of 
interpretation  was  continued  by  Carl  J.  Weber  who  wrote  that 
Tess  was  the  result  of  Hardy's  moral  indignation  at  social 
injustice . 

D-aring  tne  first  year  following  the  publication  of  Tess, 
Andrew  Lang  was  the  only  critic  who  made  specific  reference 
to  Hardy's  s  ntence  about  the  President  of  the  Immortals. 
But  tnis  sentence  no  dDubt  influenced  Sir  William  Yvatson 
and  the  reviewers  of  Blackv/ood's  M'^gazine,  The  Athenaeum  and 
The  Spectator.     Sir  William,  interpreted  Tess  as  a  protest 
against  the  laws  of  existence,  both  of  man  of  nature.  Black" 
wood 'a  Magazine  mooted  the  question  was  Hardy  angry  at  God 
for  not  existing.     In  The  Athenaeum  the  fatalism  in  Tess 
was  pointed  out  and  Hardy's  philosophy  was  compared  with  that 
of  Huxley.     The  Spectator  thought  Tess  was  the  presentation 
of  a  godless  worla.     Andrew  Lang  expressed  his  horror  at 
Hardy's  insult  to  the  Diety. 

Lionel  Johnson  maintained  that  Tess  was  an  indictment 
of  justice  human  and  divine.     Abercrombie,  agreeing  with  John- 
son, wrote  that  Hardy's  purpose  was  to  show  his  indignation 
against  the  fundamental  injustice  of  man's  existence.     Du^ f in 
interpreted  Tess  as  a  Soul's  Tragedy.   In  referring  to  the 
phrase  "President  of  the  Imi^-iortals , "  he,  like  D.  F.  Hannigan, 
defended  Hardy  from  Andrew  Lang's  attack.     He  maintained  that 


discontent  with,  zhe  world  was  evidence  of  having  the  divine 
nature  of  the  soul,     Berle  and  Beach,  somewhat  combining  the 
two  interpretations,  wrote  that  Tess  showed  the  blamelessness 
of  woman  against  chance,     Weygandt,  Baker  and  Rutland  believed 
Hardy  intended  to  show  the  conflict  between  man's  laws  and 
natural  instinct  or  universal  laws.     Rutland  gave  an  excellent 
explanation  of  Hardy's  use  of  the  phrase  "President  of  the 
Imir.ortals"  which  is  worth  quoting: 


Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that  when  Hardy  translated  the 
!!  AEschylean  phrase     into  "president  of  the  Immortals,"  he  did 

not,  by  those  words,  intend  to  signify  what  believers  in  a 
Ij  personal  Deity  signify  by  the  word  God.     At  the  time  when  he 
jl  wrote  Tess  he  was  no  loncer  able  to  conceive  the  Prime  Cause 
:  as  a  personal  Deity;  and  to  accuse  him  of  blasphemy  is,  there- 
fore, altogether  beside  the  point.     At  the  same  time,  his  own 
j   explanation  is  not  very  helpful;  for  he  was,  when  he  wrote 
that  famous  sentence,  doinpr  much  more  than  employing  a  mere 
figure  speech.     He  was  deliberate  reviling,  under  the  name 
"President  of  the  Immortals."  that  which  he  afterwards  came 
to  call  the  Iirjnanent  Will.60 


j  The  latest  interpretation  of  Tess,  which  was  found  in  Nevin- 
j   son's  book,  was  completely  colored  by  Hardy's  AEschylean 
phrase  and  ilevinson  pictured  Tess  as  being  pursued  from  be- 
ginning to  the  end  by  "pitiless  hunters." 

Thus,  one  sees  that  from  the  publication  of  Tess  to  the 
1,  present  day  there  have  been  two  general  interpretations  of 
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the  novel,  although  there  have  been  variations  and  combinations 
|!  of  these  two.     One,  that  the  novel  was  an  indictment  of  the 
|!   injustice  of  man's  own  moral  and  social  laws;  the  other,  that 
I    the  novel  was  a  treatise  of  indignation  at  the  laws  of  the 

universe  which  were  inexorable  and  beyond  man's  control. 


CHAPTER  II 

"A  PURE  WOMAN"  AND  THE  MORAL  ASPECT  OP  TESS 

When  Thomas  Hardy  added  "a  pure  woman  faithfully  presented  ' 
after  the  title  Tess  of  theP 'Urbervllles ,  he  save  rise  to  some 
of  th^ost  heated  coirmients  of  his  day  in  the  field  of  literary 
|j  criticism.     Of  the  many  remarks  and  observations  made  in  the 
I   reviews  of  Tess  in  the  first  year  of  its  publication  the  dis- 
;  cu<=^slon  of  the  sub- title  was  the  most  Drevalent.     Whenever  a 
I   critic  discussed  the  heroine  of  the  novel  it  w9 s  almost  always 
in  the  light  of  her  purity  or  impurity.     Only  a  few  of  the 
early  reviewers  dealth  with  the  artistic  creation  of  Tess  as 
a  character  of  fiction. 


1891-1S93 

The  earliest  reviewer  of  Tess  (The  Speaker.  December  26, 
1391)  was  among  the  e^rly  few  who  considered  Tess  as  the  con- 
ception of  an  artist's  mind,  for  he  wrote: 


i  Never  has  he    Hardy    drawn  a  sweeter  heroine  than  Tess  .... 

I  We  have  said  that,  as  a  heroine,  Tess  will  compare  with  any 

i!  in  Mr.  Hardy's  noble  gallery.     From  the  first  moment  at  which 
she  appeu.rs  before  us  the  reader  is  drawn  toward  her.     But  it  is 
only  after  he  has  followed  her  through  the  greater  part  of 

J  her  wanderings,   in  good  report  and  evil,  that  he  fully  learns 
to  know  and  love  her.     When  he  has  finished  the  recital  of 
her  story,   she  is  no  longer  the  mere  cieation  of  the  novelist's 
fancy,  but  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood,  with  noble  instincts, 
high  principles,   and  human  infirmities,  who  appeal  to  us  alike 
by  her  virtue  and  her  misfortune.^ 


The  sub-title,  however,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  this 
reviewer,   although  his  discussion  of  it  reuresented  only  a 
small  portion  of  his  article.     Interestingly,  this  first  criti- 
cism defended  Mr.  Hardy's  title-pasre: 


Mr.  Hardy  has  called  his  story  that  of  "a  pure  woman;"  and  no 
one  will  lay  aside  the  book  without  feeling  that  he  has  right- 
j   ly  described  it — though  the  purity  of  the  heroine  is  not  in- 
'    compatible  with  a  grievous  fall,  and  with  misfortune  which  in 
|!  everyday  life,  and  in  society  as  it  is  now  constituted,  would 
[  have  made  her  an  out cast. ^ 


The  second  review  appeared  in  The  Athenaeum  on  January  9, 
1892;  ag^^in  the  reviewer  seemed  to  agree  with  the  epithet 
applied  to  Tess,  for  he  wrote: 


Tess  her  stands,  a  credible,   sympathetic  creature,  in  the  very 
forefront  of  his     Hardy's     woman.   .    .    .   she  is  an  imperfect 
women,  nobly  planned,  who,  like  the  geisha  of  the  Japanese 
legend,  has  sinned  in  the  bodv,  but  ever  her  heart  was  pure. 3 
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The  reviewer  of  The  Athenaeum,  however,  went  one  step 
further  and  questioned  the  artistic  value  of  the  sub-title: 


But  was  it  needful  that  Nj?.  Hardy  should  challenge  criti- 
cism upon  wh^t  is  after  all  a  side  issue?    His  business  was 
rather  to  fashion  (as  he  has  done)  a  being  of  flesh  and  blood 
than  to  Duroose  the  suffering  woman's  view  of  a  contrversy 
which  only  the  dabbler  in  sexual  ethics  can  enjoy.     Why  should 
a  novelist  embroil  himself  in  moral  technicalities?    As  it  is, 
one  half  suspects  Mr.  Hardy  of  a  desire  to  argue  out  the  .1us- 
tlce  of  the  comDarative  punishments  meted  to  man  and  to  woman 
for  sexual  abber  =.tions .     To  have  fashioned  a  faultless  Diece 
of  art  built  upon  the  great  tragic  model  were  surely  suffi- 
cient.    And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the   'argumentation'  is  con- 
fined to  the  preface  and  sub-title,  which  are,  to  our  think- 
ing, needless  and  a  diversion  from  the  main  interest,  which 
lies  not  in  Tess,   the  sinner  or  sinned  against,  but  in  Tess, 
the  woman. ^ 


The  reviewer  of  Blaclcwood '  s  Magazine  (March,  1392)  ques- 
tioned the  consistency  of  Tess,  if  the  reader  was  to  consider 
her  a  "pure  woman" : 


(We  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  force  and  passion 
of  this  story.     It  Is  far  finer  in  our  opinion  than  anything 
Mr.  Hiirdy  has  ever  done  before.   .    .    .we  do  not  object  to  the 
defiant  olazon  of  a  Pure  Woman,  not  withstanding  the  early 
stain.     but  &  Pure  woman  is  not  betrayed  into  fine  living  and 
fine  clothes  as  the  mistress  of  her  seducer  by  any  stress  of 
poverty  or  misery;  and  Tess  was  a  skilled  labourer,  for  whom 
it  Is  very  rare  that  nothing  can  be  found  to  do.     Here  the 
elaborate  and  indignant  rlea  for  Vice,  that  it  is  really  vir- 
tue, breaks  down  altogether.     -fie  do  not  for  a  moment  believe 
tnat  Tess  would  have  done  it.     Her  creator  has  forced  the 
role  upon  her,  which  ought  to  make  him  a  little  more  humble, 
since  he  cannot,  it  appears,  do  better  himself.   .   .   .It  is 
no  use  maklhg  men  and  woman  for  us,  and  then  forcing  them  to 
do  the  last  thing  possible  to  their  nature.     If  Tess  did  this, 
then  Tess,  after  all  her  developments,  was  at  twenty  a  much 
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inferior  creature  to  the  unawakened  Tess  at  sixteen  who  would 
not  live  upon  the  wa^iea  of  iniquity;  and  thus  two  volumes  of 
analysis  and  experience  are  lost,  and  the  end  is  worse  than 
the  beginning — which  after  watchins-  less  through  these  two 
volumes,  and  following  the  progress  of  her  thought  much  more 
articulately  than  she  could  have  done  herself,  we  absolutely 
decline  to  believe.^ 


The  critic  of  The  Quarterly  Review  (London)  for  April, 
1892,  questioned  ^Ir.  Hnrdy's  usage  of  the  phrase  "a  pure  woman" 


We  are  required  to  read  the  story  of  Tess  (or  Theresa) 
Durbeyfield  as  the  story  of  "a  pure  woman  faithfully  presented 
by  Thomas  Hardy."     Compliance  with  this  recuest  entails  some- 
thing of  a  strain  upon  the  English  language.   .    .    .It  is  indis- 
putably open  to  Mr.  Hsrdy  to  cell  his  heroine  a  pure  woman; 
but  he  has  no  less  certainly  offered  many  inducements  to  his 
readers  to  refuse  her  the  name. 6 


This  reviewer  li'ce  th«^t  of  Blacl^ood's  Magazine  believed  that 
the  cnaraccer  of  less  did  not  retjresent  a  consistent  study: 


For  the  first  half  of  his  story  the  reader  may  indeed 
conceive  it  to  have  been  Mr.  Hardv's  design  to  show  how  a 
woman  essentially  honest  and  oure  at  heart  will,   through  the 
adverse  shocks  of  fate,  eventually  rise  to  hisrher  things.  But 
if  it  were  his  original  ourpose  he  must  have  forgotten  it 
before  his  tale  was  told,  or  perhars  the  "true  sequence  of 
I  things"  was  too  strong  for  him.     For  wnat  are  the  hisrher  thinrxs 
!j  to  which  this  poor  creature  eventually  rises?     She  rises  througJi 
seduction  to  adultery,  murder  and  the  gallows. 


;  In  the  New  York  Nation  for  Arril  28,  1892,  as  in  The  Quar- 

l'   terly  Review,  the  definition  of  "pure"  is  disputed.     The  Na- 
i:   tion  reviewer,  however,  became  more  sarcastic  in  his  view 


Blackwood's  Magazine  (Edinburgh),   CLI  (March,  1892),  473-474. 
^The  Quarterly  Review  (London),  CLXXIV  (April,  1892),  319. 
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of  the  question: 


In  the  light  of  this  phrase  the  book  must  be  read,  and 
with  the  assurance  that  the  author's  definition  will  be  found 
there.     A  definition  is  found,  full  and  explicit,  doubtless 
directly  inspired,  for  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  coiranon 
usage  of  our  language,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  negation  if 
not  reversal  of  the  definition  we  learned  at  school,  and  of 
the  meaning  impressed  on  us  by  the  practice  of  living. S 


In  The  Spectator  for  Janu^iry  23,  1892,  another  attitude 
toward  the  sub-title  was  expressed.  Here  for  the  first  time 
the  central  x^heme  of  a  review  of  Tess  was  concerned  with  the 
discussion  of  "a  pure  woman  faithfully  presented."  Although 
most  of  this  reviewer's  argument  was  concerned  with  retelling 
the  story  to  illustrate  his  position,  his  main  assumption  has 
been  summed  up  in  the  following  statements  of  his: 


Tess  of  the  D • Urbervilles  is  delcared  by  Mr.  Hardy  to  be 
"a  pure  woman,"  and  as  he  has  presented  her,  we  do  not  doubt 
that  her  instincts  were  all  pure  enougr. ,  more  pure  probably 
than  those  of  a  great  number  of  women  who  never  fall  into  her 
disgrace  and  shame.     She  was,   of  course,  much  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning,  though  Mr.  Hardy  is  too  "faithful"  a 
Ij  portralt-rainter  to  leave  out  touches  which  show  that  her  in- 

I  stincts  even  as  regards  TDurity,  were  not  of  the  very  highest 

II  class.  .  .  .But  she  had  no  deep  sense  of  fidelity  in  those 
ji  instincts.     If  she  had,  she  would  not  have  allowed  herself 

time  after  time  to  be  turned  from  the  plain  path  of  duty,  by 
the  fastidiousness,  of  a  personal  pride  which  was  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  the  extremity  of  her  temptation  and  her 
perils.     It  is  no  doubt  true  that  her  husband  behaved  with 
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even  less  fidelity  to  her  than  she  to  him.     Perhaps  that  was 
natural  in  such  a  pagon  as  Mr.  Hardy  dericts  him.     but  we  can- 
not for  a  momeni;  admit  that  even  on  his  own  portraiture  of  the  j 
circumstances  of  the  c^se,  Tess  acted  as  a  pure  woman  should 
nave  acted  under  such  a  si.ress  of  temptation  and  peril.  Though 
pure  in  instinct,  she  was  not  faithful  to  her  pure  instinct. 9 


In  The  Boston  Literary  World  for  February  13,   1892,  appeared 
the  first  criticism  of  Jess  from  a  wholly  moral  point  of  view: 


She  cTessi  Is  represented,  indeed,  as  a  rious  milkmaiden, 
I  so  to  speak,  with  a  praisev;orthy  habit  of  going  res-ularly  to 
church.     But  of  what  use  is  church-going,  if  the  cardinfil  rulds 
of  morality,  say  the  Ten  Commandments,  m.ake  no  impression? 
;  Tess  begins  her  life  with  an  unlawful  connection  with  a  man 
whom  she  does  not  love,  but  who  dominates  her  will  by  a  sort 

I  of  cold-blooded  masterfulness.     Later,  she  deceives  the  husband 

II  whom  she  does  love,  and  then  goes  bacK,   in  a  moment  of  exas- 

I  peration  and  suffering,  to  her  first  lover.     Lastly  she  murders  | 

II  him,   and  is  very  Justly  hanged  for  it,  leaving  us  not  very 

sorry  for  her.     Her  career  Ignores  the  plain,  unv/ritten  instinctis, 
of  morality,  which  lie  farther  back  than  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  which  have  kept  innumerable  women,  no  less  fair  and  no  less  i 

i  ignorant  than  Tess,  in  honor,  loyalty  and  purity,  under  circum- 

t|  stances  quite  as  difficult  as  hers,  10 


The  Independent  for  February  25,  1892  follows  in  the  vein 

of  The  Literary  World,  though  not  in  quite  such  harsh  terms. 

After  re-telling  the  story  the  reviewer  stated  tersely:  "Tess 

is  not  a  pure  woman.     Pure  women  do  not,  save  in  novels,  drop 

11 

into  the  arms  of  the  m^n  they  do  not  love," 


The  reviewer  of  The  Critic  for  July  9,  1892,  made  a  caus- 


i 

i 

tic  statement  concerning  the  sub-title,  which  perhaps,   to  a 
9 
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large  extent,  sumir.ed  up  the  why  and  wherefore  of  all  the  early 
contrversy  over  the  "pure  woman": 


It  is  always  unfortunate  for  an  author  in  a  work  of  fic- 
tion to  start  out  by  assuming  a  position  he  is  obliged  to  de- 
fend.    To  much  of  his  time  is  taken  up  with  the  ar.crument,  and 
he  is  too  much  absorbed  in  establishing  his  position  to  note 
the  false  steps  he  takes  in  doing  so.     Our  author's  heroine  is 
ll  most  faithfully  presented;  no  one  can  question  that  for  a  mo- 
Ij  ment--all  tendencies  of  her  nature  toward  good  or  evil,  as 
1  well  as  all  the  incidents  of  her  checkered,  unfortunate  and 
most  Dittful  career,  are  spread  out  before  us  in  all  boldness. 
If  kr.  Hardy  had  been  content  to  eliminate  the  word  "pure"  from 
the  sub-title,  and  had  confined  himself  to  asserting  that  his 
|!  book  was  the  faithful  presentation  of  a  woman,  there  would 
!;  have  been  no  disposition  to  quarrel  with  him,  and  the  ultimate 
judgment  of  Tess  would  probably  have  been  more  lenient,  more  * 
.humane  and  more  svmpathetic . 


The  critic  of  The  Westminster  Review  considered  the  char- 
acter of  Tess  one  of  the  most  beautiful  creations  that  Mr. 

13 

Hardy  had  ever  given  to  fiction. 

Janetta  Newton-Robinson  was  one  of  the  few  critics  who 
did  not  consider  the  purity  of  Tess.     She  declared  that  in 
Tess  Hardy  developed  a  conce;f  tion  of  woman  as  simple  yet  gen- 
eral in  tyoe  as  that  of  Venus  or  Diana,   "for  though  hir.  Hardy »s 
jl  genius  is  immenently  modern,  there  is,  nevertheless,  something 

I   of  the  Greek  spirit  in  the  large  and  typical  handling  of  many 
14 

of  his  characters."        She  found  that  the  nature  of  Tess  was 

j|   charged  with  inarticulate  poetry  and  that  she  fulfilled  the 


12 
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;  humblest  duties  with  unconscious  dicnity.     She  was  elemental 
and  superior  to  all  accidents  of  station  or  errors  of  inexper^- 
ience. 

With  her  muteness,  her  docilitv,  her  passionate  eyes,  and  proud 
endurance,  she  pervades  the  book  and  attracts  irresistably. 
Her  n?nd  is  so  preoccupied  by  her  essentials  of  the  life  of 
the  emotions,   that  the  incidental  does  not  affect  her.  She 
exists  in  a  state  of  dreamy  exaltation,   and  though  she  may 
be  driven  to  an  act  of  desperation,  there  is  no  scheming  in 
her;  she  shows  rather  an  imrassioned  receptivity?-,  a  not  un- 
neroic  suDmission  to  fate  as  interpreted  hr  her  husband's  will. 

1895-1912 

Concerning  the  sub-title  Lionel  Johnson  wrote  that  the 

second  and  fourth  words,  pure  and  faithfully, "would  be  better 
16 

for  some  definition."      Johnson  believed  that  the  key-note  of 
Tess's  character  and  actions  was  her  hereditary  backp-round: 

Considering  the  great  conflicts  of  oninion  upon  the  matter  of 
heredity  among  leading  men  of  science,  we  can  only  assume  the 
truth  of  it,   in  any  one  form,   at  some  risk  of  reDutation  to 
it.     But  kr.  H-rdT  keeps  ever  in  our  view  the  inherited  im- 
pulses of  Tess:    by  hints  and  fanciful  suggestions,  he  turns 
our  miinds  toward  the  kniffhtly  D 'Urberville s ,  men  of  violence 
and  of  blood,  lawless,  passion'-^ Le,  rude.     Whether  she  throws 
her  glove  in  Alec's  face,  or  stabs  him  with  a  knife,  we  are 
led  to  look  upon  her  as  an  inheritor  of  ancestral  passions: 
society  demands  her  punishment,  in  reparation  snd  in  self- 
defence:     but,  since  she  was  at  the  mercy  of  her  inherited 
nature,  she  claims  our  pity  and  our  pardon.  1''' 

15 
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Annie  MacDonnell  believed  that  the  chief  cause  of  offence 

at  the  novel  by  previoas  critics  had  been  Tess's  return  to  D'Ur- 
berville  in  the  light  of  the  sub-title.     It  had  been  said  to 
prove  her  impurity.    Miss  MacDonnell  defended  the  purity 
of  Tess  by  writing: 


i|  Surely  here  kir.  Hardy  waspointing  to  one  of  the  great  facts 
of  life  which  ethics  are  bound  to  face,  a  fact  neither  moral 
nor  imirioral,   that  the  human  will  has  limits  of  vitality,  which 
jl  means  limits  of  resistence,  that  only  let  the  struggle  be 
jj  terriole  enough  for  any  individual  he  will  give  in.     The  pow- 
"  er  of  resistance  varies  infinitely  in  weak  and  strong,  but  so 
I  does  the  strength  of  the  attack;     nd  a  sensitive  nature  has 
less  chance  of  victory  than  a  solid  one.     The  surrender--in 
the  virtuous  chiefly  physical — may  mean,   in  fcrtmate  cases, 
aeath,   out  it  may  mean,  unless  suicide  be  resorted  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  exhausted  life,  in  which  circumstances  easily 
,  win.     And  saints  are  subject  in  like  manner,  if  not  in  like 
degree,  as  sinner,  to  this  law  of  human  limitations,  which 
is  as  inevitable  as  the  coming  on  of  old  age,  and  has  its  ex- 
I   amples  beyond  what  are  known  as  the  temrtations  of  life. 
I  Every  man  who  has  given  up,  for  weariness,  the  ideals  of  his 
youth,  has  experienced  this  mastery  of  the  spirit  by  the 
weakness  of  the  boay.   .   .   .  Fatigue  is  not  a  condonation 
I  lightly  to  be  put  forward  for  weakness,  but  it  is  a  cogent 
!  plea  in  that  final  court  of  appeal  to  which  only  the  great  wuit 
i  and  struggles  of  life  are  carried. 18 


In  1899  the  Reverand  S.  Law  Wilson  published  a  book  called 
TheTheology  of  Modern  Literature.     He  found  that  Hardy's  con- 
cection  of  feminine  purity  was  "decidedly  peculiar."  He  wrote: 


I   It  is  a  heavy  demand  on  our  credulity  when  we  are  asked,  in 
J  the  face  of  all  these  ?rretched  happenings  to  retain  the  con- 
viction that  this  is  the  history  of  "A  Pure  Wom.an  Faithfully 
Presented.".   .  .When  we  have  succeeded  in  persuading  ourselves 
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Annie  MacDonnell,  Thomas  Hardy  (New  York:  1895),  58-59. 


that  soot  is  white  ,  .  .we  may  then  go  on  .to  make  ourselves 
believe  that  Tess  of  the  D 'Urbervilles  comes  within  measur- 
able distance  of  a  saint.  Her  literary  creator,  however,  sees 
in  her  no  defect,  save  "some  slight  incautiousness  of  char- 
acter inherited  from  her  race."  As  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  poor  woman's  sensual  qualifications  for  the  part  of  the 
heroine  are  paraded  over  and  over  again,  we  can  only  say  it 
is  too  gross  to  be  alluring--it  is  only  disgusting. 


In  an  unsigned  article  in  The  Edinburgh  Review  (London: 
July,  1900)  Tess  was  contrasted  with  some  of  the  novels  of 
manners  by  kary  Chalmondeley  and  Ellen  Thorneycraf t .  The 
critic  stated: 


In  Tess  of  the  D ' Urbervilles    Mr.  Hardy's  object  is  to 
portray    individual    character  ...  to  show  us  the  nature  of 
Tess  shaking  off  alien  accretions  and  shooting  up  into  the 
final  glory  of  its  tragic  blossom.     Every  other  actor  affects 
us  in  a  way  through  Tess;  we  judge  them  by  their  dealings 
with  her,  by  their  contrast  to  her  figure  or  their  harmony 
with  it.     So  true  an  artist  as  Mr.  Hardy  is  indifferent  to 
no  form  of  human  iife>  t)ut  he  depicts  the  surroundings  for 
the  sake  of  i'ess.^^ 


1912-1928 


Lascelles  Abercrombie  wrote  that  the  sub-title  described 
Tess  with  a  challenging  defiance.     The  protest  for  which  this 
prepared  the  reader  was  not,  he  believed  uttered  against  the 
stupid  logic  of  society,  although  he  did  ridicule  it.     It  was 
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much  more  than  that,  however,  "Teas' s  tragedy  is  a  specimen 
syllogism  on  the  cruel  reasoning  of  universal  fate."  Aber- 
crombie  went  on  to  add: 


Her  torturea  life,  unnecessarily  sensitive,  is  nothing  but 
the  symbolic  language  wherein  the  premises  of  fate  are  quietly 
and  ruthlessly  working  out,  for  its  rapt  arguing  v.ith  itself, 
has  invented  the  medium  of  human  life,  utterly  careless  that 
it  is  a  medium  exquisitely  tormented  by  the  processes  of  this 
transcenaent  i  easoning--it  is  this  useless  fact  which  stirs 
iiardy  to  fill  the  record  of  her  life,  not  with  pathos  or  pity, 
but  with  irreconcilable  indisrnation  against  the  prime,  tragic 
condition  of  life.^l 


Abercrorabie  maintained  that  Hardy  did  not  attempt  to  defend 

\   less,  but  he  acceoted  her  with  all  the  r)erfect  sympathy  and 

under st Ana ing  of  love.     Her  story  was  accomranied  by  a  charity 

infinitely  larger  than  forgiveness,  for  H-ardy  loved  her  weak- 

I   ness  as  well  as  her  strength  and  he  exquisitely  understood 

I   how  her  beautiful  nature  was  forced  by  anoyn  into  crime. 

|j  Abercrombie  found  that  such  intense  and  personal  regard  on 

the  part  of  the  author  for  his  own  creation  was  decidedly  un- 

22 

common  in  a  worK  of  art. 

H.   C.  Duffin  devoted  a  ereat  deal  of  space  in  his  study 
of  Thomas  Hardy  to  the  controversy  over  the  purity  of  Tess. 
i|   He  first  tried  to  ascertain  Hardy's  use  of  the  word  "p^re." 
If  taxen  in  the  "aesthetic  sense"  it  could  be  inferred  that 
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Tess  was  sabciltted  as  Hardy's  ty^e  of  unadulterated  womanhood, 

his  representative  woman,     Duffin  declared  that  less  was  a 

soman  whose  mind  was  slightly  at  variance  with  her  flesh; 

"whence  her  fall,  and  the  greatness  therof."    With  a  spiritual, 

no-phvsical,  r^^ference,  he  asserted  that  the  word  pure  could 

25 

be  unconditionall-v  applied  to  Tess  in  the  moral  sense.  He 
continued : 


She  is  as  moral  as  any  prude.     Her  behavioa,  her  thought,  her 
desires,  on  all  perilous  occaslons--wlth  D 'Urberville ,  early 
and  late;  with  Clare;  with  her  other  admirers--are  unimDeach- 
able,   considered  from  the  most  critical  code  and  iDoint  of  view. 
Moreover,  her  shame  and  remorse  are  infinite.     Mentally  and 
morally  she  is  stainless,  with  strong  intent  to  keep  so,  and 
probably  continues  so  from  first  to  last,  even  during  the  later 
period  of  dissipation  with  D'Urberville  her  mind  is  drugged 
and  dead  with  weariness,  pain  and  despair,  and  so  guiltless, 24 


Since  in  tne  "moral  sen?e"     Duffin  found  Tess  "oure,"  he 

then  tried  to  explain  her  fall.     He  Dointed  out  that  Hardy 

25 

emphasized  "the  solendid  animal  nature  of  Tess."        But,  if 

it  were  only  her  animal  nature  she  had  to  fieht,  he  believed 

that^her  perfectly  pure  mind  would  have  upheld  her  faintly 

26 

impure  (or  sensual)  flesh."  The  remaining  factor,  however, 
was  hinged  at  when  the  reader  was  told  of  her  "slight  incaus- 
tlousness  of  character  inherited  from  her  race,"  which  Duffin 
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Interureted  to  mean  that  "her  mind  has  the  touch  of  animalism 

27 

in  her  flesh  to  respond  to  great  external  pressure." 

From  this  point  I>uffin  went  on  to  trace  the  evidence 

found  in  the  cook  which  would  settle  the  ouestion  of  Tess's 

own  part  in  her  fall.     He  found  that  although  the  evidence  was 

to  some  degree  conflicting,  its  general  tendency  was  to  show 

that  Tess  submitted  and  that  "this  business  is  not  to  be  in- 

28 

eluded  in  the  class  of  absolut^apes ,  "        Duff  in  terminated 
his  discussion  by  writing: 


On  the  impartial  T/eighing  of  the  evidence  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  admit  that  she  submitted — acquiesced,  however  passing- 
ly.    And  submission--involvlng  the  absence  of  hate--is  the 
damning  fact.     Only  love  or  hate  can  render  undefiling  emo- 
tions attached  to  sex-intercourse.     Tess  herself  puts  in  a 
very  powerful  ciiarge  against  her  mother's  neglect  to  warn  of 
the  danger  ....  Submission  being  granted  is  it  to  be  ex- 
cused on  the  plea  of  ignorance?     "Ignorant"  she  certainly  was, 
yet,  apart  from  actual  knowledge  or  acquired  information,  she 
seems  to  have  had  the  pure  woman's  instinct  of  honour.  It 
was  against  this  that  she  sinned,  and  if  that  be  so  all  "the 
woman  pays"  is  justified . ^9 


Concerning  the  moral  aspect  of  Tess,  Lina  Wright  Berle 
wrote : 


Hardy  recognizes  no  sin,  therefore,  there  can  be  neither 
condemnation  nor  retribution.     There  can  only  be  the  mantle 
of  charity  which  recognizes  an  alien  condition  and  seeks  by 
its  own  act  to  remove  the  barriers  which  separate  the  outcast 
from  the  ninety  and  nine  who  need  no  repentance.     This  is  not 
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the  keynote  struck  by  the  "Let  him  who  is  without  sin  cast  the 
first  stone,"  be  it  observed;  it  is  rather  the  yielding  to 
the  inevitable  wiiich  maxes  the  fatalist.     It  is  not  necessary 
to  carry  the  principle  as  far  as  in  Tess  to  see  the  outcome. 30 


Previous  to  Beach's  The  Technique  of  Thomas  Hardy  most 
critics  when  discussing  Tess  invariably  became  involved  with 
either  denouncing  or  defending  the  appelatlon  "a  pure  woman." 
Beach,  however,  discussed  ner  as  a  creation  from  the  author's 
pen: 


Moving  as  is  the  history  of  Tess  in  its  mere  incidents,  it  Is 
I  made  doubly  moving  by  the  beauty  and  strength  of  her  personal- 
i   ity.     nardy's  characters  are  in  general  remarkable  for  their 
il  vitality;  they  are  piciced  specimens  of  the  fruit  of  human  kind, 
j   whom  we  recognize  as  fit  to  represant  us.     But  Tess  is,  of 

them  all,  the  most  full  of  life.    With  her  somewhat  exceDtional 
physical  endowment,  she  was  more  than  usually  susceptible  to 
those  sensations  in  which  the  beauty  of  sound  and  color  and 
smell  comes  to  us  as  the  voice  of  our  spirit.   .   .   .She  is  beau- 
tiful, and  real,  too.     For  herbeauty  is  not  too  perfect,  and 
not  too  fully  inventoried. "51 


Beach  ascertained  tr.at  Tess  had  every  ^:uality  to  ma.ke  the  reade  ? 
admire  her: 


her  modesty,  her  sentiveness  to  the  disgrace  of  her  father's 
drunken  ways,  r.er  motherly  concern  for  her  brother  and  sisters, 
the  simple  earnestness  and  patience  for  her  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, the  slmcle  earnestness  and  patience  with  which  she  per- 
forms the  hard  tastes  imposed  upon  her,  and  the  scrupulous  con- 
science that  br " ngs  her  so  much  pain.     Above  all  we  find  beau- 
tiful the  wholeness  of  her  devotion  to  the  man  she  loves,  in 
its  combination  of  qualities  traditionally  distinguished  8s 
proper  to  woman  and  to  man. 32 


I         "^^Lina  Wright  Berle,  George  Eliot  end  Thomas  Hardy:  A  Gon- 
I    trast     (New  Xork:  1917),  52-53. 

^-^ Joseph  Warren  Beach,  The  Technique  of  Thomas  Hardy  (Chicago 
19221.  206-208. 
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In  the  novels  previoas  to  Tess ,  Beach  asserted  that  Hardy  had 
been  content  to  make  a  "tacit  assumption"  of  the  conventional 
standards  of  morality.     But  in  Tess,   in  the  interest  of  truth 
or  of  his  stor--,  ne  was  impellf=>d  to  interpose  over  and  over 
again  his  own  passionate  defence  of  his  heroine's  character, 

Grlmsditch  believed  that  all  the  resources  of  Hardy's 
art  were  lavished  on  the  picture  of  Tess.     She  stood  apart 
from  the  other  heroines  of  Hardy  in  having  nothing  of  the  co- 
quette in  her  composition.     "The  reason  for  this  is  orobably 
that  Tess  is  to  be  shown  as  a  thoroughly  crenuine  woman  who  is 
crually  punished  both  by  nature  and  society  for      lapse  commit- 
ted in  extenuating  circumstances   ....  Why  do  social  law 
and  natural  law  contradict  one  another?    Hardy  would  say  that 
jj  it  is  not  the  novelist's  business  to  answer  that  question. 

He  can  only  shov^  in  his  vhotk  that  the  oprosition  exists  and 

33 

brings  aoout  trasedy." 

1928-1942 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  first  critical 
study  of  Hardy  after  his  death,  Chew's  Thomas  Hardy:  Poet  and 
jl    Novelist,  there  was  no  mention  of  the  purity  or  Impurity  of 
j    Tess.    This  controversy  completely  disappeared  in  Chew's  study. 


33 

Herbert  B.  Grimsditch,  Character  and  Environment  in  the 
Novels  of  Thomas  Hardy  (London:  1925),  155-154. 
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Neither  was  any  phase  of  the  moral  aspect  of  the  novel  conslder<|d, 

Braybrooke  by  picking  out  different  incidents  in  the  life 
of  Tess  tried  to  determine  "whether  Tess  in  her  experiences 
was  apparently  a  mere  automaton  driven  hither  and  thither  or 

34 

whether  she  seems  to  have  fashioned  her  oym.  tragic  destiny." 

He  caire  to  the  conclusion  that  Tess  was  som.ething  of  an  Instru- 

35 

ment  througn  which  Hardy  could  express  his  point  of  view. 

Pierre  D'Exideull  in  his  The  Human  Pair  in  the  ift'ork  of 
Thomas  Heirdy  gave  no  critical  estim^ates  of  Tess.  He  merely 
went  through  Hardy's  novels,  tales  and  poems  and  showed  how 
the  divers  sexual  oroblems  were  treated.     Of  Tess  he  wrote: 


Of  all  his  women  characters  Tess  is  undoubtedly  the  most  sym- 
pathetic and  the  most  complete  expression  of  wom.an  as  conceived 
by  Hardy.   .   .   .  she  is  conscious  of  her  invincible  recugnance 
towards  the  r;an  who  has  corrurted  her.     It  is  this  sentiment 
which  guides  the  whole  of  her  conduct  and  inspires  her  flight 
from  Alec's  acts  of  generosity. ^6 

Arthur  McDowall  wrote  of  Tess  simply  that  she  was  slightly 
though  not  greatly,  idealized.     "We  are  only  made  to  feel 
that,  besides  her  beauty,   she  is  of  a  finer  and  m.ore  thoughtful 
nature  than  the  other  girls.     Pure  at  heart,  generous  and  de- 
voted,  she  has  still  the  acquiescent  and  drifting  disposition 
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Patrick  Braybrooke,  Thonas  Hardy  and  His  Phllosorhy  (Lai don: 
1S28),  48. 
35 

^^Pierre  D'Exideull,  The  Human  Pair  in  the  Work  of  Thomas 
Hardy  (London:  1929),  108     (Translated  by  Felix  W.  Crosse.) 


of  her  family,  with  an  Impetuous  streak  from  the  D»Urbervllles 
37 

of  long  ago." 

Carl  J.  Weber  wrote  that  Tess  was  an  inspiring  figure: 

Steadfast,  loyal,  self-effacing,  brave  .   ,   .  with  none  of  the 
vanity  or  aeceitf ulness  so  often  found  in  Hardy's  heroines, 
with  an  emotional  fire  that  would  have  melted  any  man'*s  heart 
except  Angel  Clare's,  with  a  fortitude  in  the  face  of  adver- 
sity and  a  self - sacr if icins  devotion  to  others  that  makes  her 
the  finest  won.an  in  all  the  Wessex  Novels,  Tess  is  a  figure  of 
tragic  strength.     In  her  love  for  Clare,  Hardy  trul;^  declares, 
"There  was  hardily  a  touch  of  earth."    She  is  beaten  and 
crushed  at  last,  but  not  until  she  has  to  choose  between  her 
own  seemingly  worthless  body  and  the  life  of  her  mother  and 
her  destitute  brothers  and  sisters.     Her  desperation  at  Bere 
Regis,  when  reduced  "to  almost  her  last  shilling,"  sounds  in 
her  tragic  cry  at  the  entrance  to  the  tombs  of  the  D'Qrber- 
villes:     "Why  am  I  on  the  wronff  side  of  this  door? "38 


*  ^  -» 

Perhaps  Hardy  had  Just  reason  to  believe  in  the  irony  of 
fate.     Certainly  his  last  minute  addition  of  a  sub-title  to 
Tess  was  an  excellent  example.     Carl  J.  Weber  wrote  that 
at  the  very  last  minute,  after  reading  the  final  proofs.  Hardy 
added  the  words:  "A  Pure  Woman,  Faithfully  Presented  by  Thomas 
Hardy."     "That  was,  he  afterward  explained,    'the  estimate  left 
in  a  candid  mind  of  the  heroine's  character — an  estimate  that 
nobody  would  be  likely  to  dispute. •     To  his  later  amazement 
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Arthur  McDowall,  Thomas  Hardy:  A  Critical  Study  (London: 
1931),  80. 
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Carl  J.  Weber,  Hardy  of  Wessex  (New  York:  1940),  132-133. 
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it  was  dlsDuted  more  than  anything  else  in  the  book." 

Between  1891  and  1893  the  addition  of  the  sub-title  to 
Tess  made,  indeed,  a  difference  in  the  reception  of  the  book 
by  the  critics.     Consequently  (and  again  ironically),  the  very 
shocked  attitude  of  the  critics  made  Tess  Hardy's  best  seller. 
Of  the  reviews  which  appeared  the  year  following  publication 
only  three  magazines,  in  which  the  character  of  Tess  was 
discussed,  did  not  challenge  the  rurity  of  the  heroine.  The 
anonymous  writer  of  The  Speaker,  The  Athenaeum,  and  The  West- 
minster neview  and  J^netta  Newton-Robinson  also  of  the  West- 
minster Review  did  not  question  the  ourity  of  Tess,  but  con- 
sidered her  one  of  the  most  beautiful  creations  to  come  from 
Hardy's  pen.     Of  these  few,  however.  The  Athenaeum  reviewer 
felt  that  the  sub-title  was  an  inartistic  addition  because 
it  caused  diversion  from  the  main  interest  of  the  stOry  which 
was  Tess  the  woman. 

The  Otitic  reviewer  also  considered  the  sub-title  inartis- 
tic and  he  believed,  perhaps  correctly,  that  there  would  have 
been  no  disposition  to  quarrel  with  Hardy  if  the  sub-title 
had  been  omitted. 

The  critics  of  Blackwood's  M5£razine,  The  Quarterly  Review, 
The  Nation,  Tne  Spectator,  and  The  Literary  World  stated  in 
no  uncertain  terms  that  Tess  was  not  a  pure  woman.     True,  some 
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Carl  J.  V.eber,  Hardy  of  Wessex  (New  York:  1940),  129. 

were  more  vehement  than  others,  but  they  agreed  that,  chiefly 
because  of  less's  return  to  her  seducer,  she  could  not  possibly 
be  considered  pure. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  Hardy  had  to  say  about 
Tess's  return  to  Alec,  when  interviewed  by  Raymond  Blathwayt 
of  Black  and  White.     Blathwayt  stated: 


'feut  how  on  earth  you  can  describe  her  as  a  pure  woman  after 
her  absolutely  unnecessary  return  to  Alec  D 'Urberville ,  I  can- 
not conceive;  for  you  cannot  plead  with  F.  W.  Robertson,  of 
Brighton,  that  in  her  case   'a  woman's  worst  fault  arises  from 
a  perverted  idea  of  self-sacrifice,  '  And  to  add  to  her  sin  a 
cruel  murder  is,  at  first  sisht,   absolutely  unjustifiable." 

"Very  well,"  replied  MrT  Hardy, "but  I  still  maintain  that 
her  innate  purity  remained  intact  to  the  very  last,  though  I 
frankly  oviTI  that  a  certain  outward  rurity  left  her  on  her  last- 
fall.     I  regarded  her  then  as  being  in  the  hands  of  circum- 
stances, not  morslly  responsible,  a  mere  corpse  drifting  with 
the  current  to  her  end."^*^ 


After  the  first  flood  of  reviews  of  Tess  iir.mediately  fol- 
lowing the  publication  there  was  a  slight  lull  of  nine  or  ten 
years.     During  this  period  one  notes  that  there  still  persisted 
the  consideration  of  Tess's  purity  as  embodied  in  the  Reverend 
S.  Law  /Vilson's  study  of  Hardy.     He,   like  the  former  reviewers 
coald  not  consider  Tess  a  pure  woman.     Nor  did  Lionel  Johnson 
fail  to  mention  the  sub-title.     He  felt  that  Hardy  should  have 
explained  just  what  his  connotation  of  the  words  oure  and  faith 
ful  was. 
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Raymond  Blathwayt,   "A  Ghat  with  the  Author  of  'Tess^'" 
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With  Johnson,  however,  a  new  note  in  consideration  of  Tess 
appeared.     He  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  significance  of 
Tess' 3  hereditary  background  and  he  believed  that  her  background 
was  the  key-note  to  her  character  and  actions.     Although  Tess  •  s 
ancestral  background  was  mentioned  by  later  critics,  Johnson 
placed  more  emphasis  upon  it  than  any  critic  who  followed. 

Before  Annie  MacDonnell's  study  of  Hardy,  no  one  had  found 
an  excuse  for  Tess's  return  to  Alec  which  was  compatible  with 
her  author's  epithet  "a  pure  woman,"    MacDonnell,  however,  ex- 
plained, that  whetner  one  was  a  saint  or  sinner,  there  w*5s  cer- 
tain limitations  to  the  endurance  of  the  human  body  and  Tess 
gave  in  from  sheer  weariness.     This  explanation  is  not  unlike 
Hardy's  own  reasons  which  were  auoted  above. 

The  brief  passage  about  Tess,  which  appeared  in  an  anony- 
mous article  in  The  Edinburgh  Review  pointed  out  that  every 
element  in  the  novel  was  used  in  order  to  create  a  complete 
picture  of  Tess.     This  passage  might  also  be  considered  as  a 
forerunner  of  Lascelle  Abercrombie ' s  presentation  of  Tess  I 
as  epic  in  structure,  which  will  be  considered  in  a  later 
chapter. 

Abercrombie  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
Hardy  had  a  personal  regard  for  Tess  and  that  his  treatment  of 


her  arose  from  perfect  sympathy  and  understanding  of  love,  which 
was  not  usual  in  a  work  of  art.     Abercrombie ' s  study  is  also 
si;?niflcent  in  that  he  was  the  first  to  note  the  undercurrent 
of  the  ruthlessness  of  universal  fate  in  the  life  of  Tess. 

63 


In  the  years  following  this  study  of  Abercrorable  until 
the  death  of  fiardv,  consideration  of  the  question  of  Tess's 
purity  was  still  aDparent.     H.   C.  Duffin-    went  further  in  his 
consideration  of  Tess's  moral  character  than  had  any  of  his 
predecessors.     He  traced  all  the  evidence  for  and  against  which 
appeared,  he  tried  to  weigh  the  evidence  he  found,  and  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  since  Tess  "sinned"  against  her 
pure  woman's  instinct  of  honor  her  end  was  justified.  Lina 
Wright  Berle,  too,  continued  consideration  of  the  moral  element 
of  Tess*     She  pointed  out  that  Hardy  didn't  even  recognize 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  "sin,"  but  he  treated  Tess's 
career  with  the  inevitablene ss  of  a  fatalist. 

Beach  considered  Tess  a  beautifully  created  character 
with  lust  the  riffht  artistic  touches  to  mal<:e  her  seem  real. 
Beach  agreed  with  Abercrombie  that  Hardy's  own  feelings  were 
involved  in  this  creation  and  that  Hardy  passionately  defended 
her  character,     Grimsditch  had  nothing  of  particular  signifi- 
cance to  add  to  the  discussion  of  Tess  as  a  character,  hut 
he  believed  that  Tess  stood  apart  from  Hardy's  other  characters | 
and  that  her  tragedy  was  caused  by  the  conflict  between  social  j 
and  natural  law. 

After  Hardy's  death  the  controversy  over  Tess's  rurity 
which  played  such  a  large  part  in  the  early  criticisms  of  the 
novel,  completely  disapDeared  and  not  once  did  a  critic  consider 
the  moral  aspect  of  thebovel,  unless  in  mentioning  by  way  of 


review  the  early  history  of  the  novel.     This  is  perhaps  quite 
natural  for  since  1891  the  attitude  toward  the  treatment  of 
sex  has  changed  greatly.     The  franknes?  of  today  was  not  pos- 
sible in  1891  and  today  it  is  hard  to  realize  how  unusual  Hardy' 
treatment  of  sex  in  Tess  was  to  the  Victorians.     It  was  only 
natural  that  tne  critics  of  the  last  generation  should  have 
been  shocked  and  interested  in  the  moral  aspect  of  the  novel. 

Since  Hardy's  death  discussion  of  Tess  has  been  confined 
to  consideration  of  the  artistic  creation  of  this  character. 
Pteere  D'Exideuil  thougt^Tess  was  the  most  complete  expression 
of  woman  that  Hardy  conceived.     McDowall  and  Aeber  considered 
Tess  an  inspirincr  fioiure.     The  general  attitude  toward  Tess 
as  a  character  today  is  that  she  stands  first  among  Hardy's 
gallery  of  woman  characters  and  that  Hardy  poured  forth  his 
personal  sympathy  and  understanding  for  Tess.     Hardy  one  feels 

was  right  when  he  sf5id,   "Anyhow,   I  have  Dut  in  it  the  best  of 
41 
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CHAPTER  III 
THE  SUPPORTING  CHARACTERS 


Included  in  many  of  the  criticisms  of  Teas  was  a  discus- 
sion of  Hardy's  treatment  of  the  other  characters  besides  Tess 
herself.     Some  critics  managed  to  touch  upon  all  the  suiDoort- 
Ing  characters,  whereas  others  included  only  one  or  two. 

1891-1893 

The  critic  of  The  Speaker  wrote  that  in  Tess  the  Wessex 
peasantry  were  once  more  brought  uoon  the  stacre,  and  the  dig- 
nity, the  tragedy,  the  comedy  of  their  lives  was  again  presentee, 
"It  is  the  lives  of  cne  toilers  that  Mr.  Hardy  paints,  with  ■ 

the  minuteness,  the  loving  care,  the  sympsthv,  the  instinctive 

1 

rightness  which  cnaracterise  genius."      Later  he  added  "Never 
have  his  peasants  been  more  real,  never  have  we  had  a  keener 
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The  Speaker  (London),  IV  (December  26,  1891),  770. 
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insight  into  their  joys  and  their  sorrows  than  here." 

The  reviewer  for  The  Athenae^om  stated  that  Angel  Clare 

was  a  thought  too  perfect.     "His  errors  are  readily  condoned 

by  himself,  and  the  author,  in  accordance  with  plan,  does  not 

stop  to  insist  upon  them  over  much,   so  that  sometimes  one  is 

driven  to  ask  whether  the  touch  of  satire  suggested  by  the 

name  has  not  promoted  Mr.  Hardy's  represent ^t ion  of  the  charac- 
3 

ters."  Alec  D'Urberville  was  considered  the  most  boldly 
designed  of  villains,  "the  very  embodiment  of  a  reckless, 
passionate  'child  of  the  devil.'  And  those  who  have  com- 
plained of  his  S'.ift  conversion  from  virtue  to  vice  convict 

4 

themselves  of  ignorance  in  the  psychology  of  the  sensual  man." 

Concerning  the  other  characters  in  Tess ,   the  critic  wrote, 

"»Sir  John'  D'Urbeyfield  stands  beside  Joseph  Poorgrass;  his 

wife  and  the  milkmaids,  the  dairyman  and  Ancel  Clare's  pious 

5 

Calvinistic  father,  are  drawn  with  exceeding  skill." 

In  The  Saturday  Review  the  rasping  statement  was  made 

that  "there  is  not  one  single  touch  of  nature  either  in  John 

Duroeyfield  or  in  anv  other  character  in  the  book.     All  are 

6 

stagey,  and  some  farcical,"      Concerning  Mrs.  Durbeyf ield, 
the  critic  asserted  that  she  was  described  as  a  sood-natured 
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shiftless  woman,  not  refined  in  her  perceptions,  but  she  had 
led  a  respectable  life.     "Yet  she  does  not  hesitate  to  send 
her  daughter  delioerately  into  temptation,  ^Nlth  as  much  sang- 
froid as  if  she  nad  been  the  vilest  of  her  sex.     'If  he  don't 

marry  her  afore,  he  will  after,  '  she  observed  to  her  husband, 

7 

and  ne  does  not  contradict  her." 

The  critic  of  The  Review  of  reviews  believed  that  Hardy 

had  done  nothing  more  charming  and  winning  that  the  picture 

of  the  three  dairy  maids  who  were  "by  no  means  immaculate  or 

ideal  conception  of  English  girlhood,  but  entirely  sweet  and 

loveable  in  their  wholesome  reality  and  credibility--whose 

calamity  it  was  to  give  away  their  too  combustive  hearts 

8 

where  no  return  was  possible."      The  reviewer  though  that 
Angel  Clare  had  not  been  created  as  singularly  attractive  as 
Tess  and  he  doubted  if  Angel  Clare's  power  to  draw  upon  him- 
self the  devotion  of  all  the  women  within  the  srhere  of  Der- 
sonal  influence  was  quite  intelligible  on  any  less  general 

ground  than  that  of  "the  incalculable  impressionableness  of 
9 

the  feminine  heart."      The  critic  added,   "In  his  curious  in- 
consistency which  underlies  the?e  superficial  contradictions, 

10 

he  is,  however,  a  subtle  and  Dowerful  study." 
7 
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The  story  of  Tess    occasioned  the  flowing  of  the  muses 
of  Joseph  Truman  and  Earl  W.  Hodgson.     Joseph  Truman  wrote  a 
poem  "Tess  and  Angel  Clare"  that  was  published  in  The  Bookman . 
which  I  quote,  since  nothing  else  of  this  kind  appeared: 


Deep  brood  the  spell  of  the  great  writer's  tale- 

That  vision  of  despair. 
The  last  of  the  pure  maid  of  Marlott  vale. 

The  sin  of  Angel  Clare. 

In  the  strained  misery  of  her  love  she  sif^hed 

The  shuddering  question  pale. 
Which  through  the  yearning  centuries  has  cried 

Its  doubt  of  boon  or  bale. 

And  love  that  was  not  generous,   just,  or  strong. 
Pressed  on  those  g^aileless  lins. 

That  hungered  s  eetly  and  that  waited  long, 
A  message  of  eclipse. 

E'en  so  the  dreary  unfaith  of  the  time 

Freezes  the  legend  fair 
Gives  (blean  negation  for  a  trust  sublime) 

The  kiss  of  Aneel  Clare. H 


W.  Earl  Hodgson  wrote  no  poet,  but  he  did  write  a  light 
and  amusing  satire  on  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,   which  he  called 
"A  Prig  in  the  Elysian  Fields"   (The  National  Review,  April,  1892) 
In  it  Hodgson  presented  Tess,  Clare  and  ^ilec  after  death  amagst 
the  Shades.     During  their  conversation,  they  commented  upon 
their  creator  (Hardy);  the  three  agreed  that  they  should 
never  have  acted  as  they  did,  "if  he  hadn't  made  us  act  so — 
for  his  own  ends."    The  greater  part  of  the  tale  was  taken  up 
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by  Clare  talking  and  explaingin  his  being  a  prig;  he  seemed 
to  enjoy  his  very  priggishness.     He  recalled  some  of  his  en- 
counters with  other  characters  of  fiction  and  their  attitude 
toward  him.     Tess  and  Alec  tried  to  persuade  Clare  to  try  to 
improve  and  to  cease  being  a  prig.     Clare,  however,  saw  no 
reason  why  he  should.     When  questioned  whv  he  left  Tess  on 
the  day  of  their  marriage  he  replied:     "To  ssy  that  I  left 
her  because  I  was  a  prig  touches  only  the  fringes  of  the  "oro- 
blem.     I  left  her  because,  not  being  an  ordinary  man  like  yo^ 
D'Urberville,  I  should  have  found  the  domestic  joy  of  staying 
less  a  pleasure  than  the  high  moral  and  intellectual  satis- 
faction of  going  away,"    Alec  and  Tess  began  to  appear  bored 
with  Clare's  Incessant  explaining  of  the  universe  and  priggism 
to  them.     Their  indifference  did  not  deter  him.     After  a  brief 
lapse,  when  Clare  started  again  "once  more  brisk,"  Alec  ex- 
claimed "What  J     At  it  again?    Talk--talk--talk— "    The  tale 

ended  with  Clare's  remark:     "Yes,  I'll  talk  till  the  stars 
12 

fall." 

Concerning  the  peasantry  of  Hardy  the  critic  of  The  Quar- 
terly Review  wrote:     "Mr.  Hardy's  rustics  have  always,  it  is 
true,  had  a  smack  of  caricature  about  them;  but  thev  have  gener- 
ally been  extremely  amusing  caricatures,  and  founded,  moreover, 

13 

as  Dicken's  are  founded,  on  the  essential  facts  of  humanity." 
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The  critic  of  The  Nation  delcared  that  D'Urberville  was 
a  thorough-going  scamp.     He  considered  Angel  Clare  a  good  man, 
just  and  not  u.iduly  severe.     He  thought  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  discard  his  wife  and  not  unnatural,  considering  her 
sensual  attraction  that  he  should  come  back  to  her  and  not  no- 
tice the  lemon-colored  finery.     Of  Tess's  parents  this  critic 
wrote,   "The  Durbeyfield  father  and  mother  embody  much  humor, 

of  which,  if  Tess  had  inherited  a  spark  she  might  have  escaped 

14 

many  unpleasant  messes,  including  the  gallows." 

The  most  famous  of  all  atacks  was  that  by  Andrew  Lang 

found  in  Longman's  Magazine  (November,  1S92).     This  was  not 

his  first  ciriticsm  of  the  novel,  but  it  was  the  answer  to 

Hardy's  reply  in  the  preface  of  the  fifth  edition  of  Tess  to 

Lang's  article  in  The  New  Review  {February,  1892).     This  articl< 

from  Longman ' s  has  been  reprinted  in  its  entiretv  in  Arthur 

Mordell's  Notorious  Literary  Attacks.     It  was  sarcastic  and 

biting  and  lix:e  his  previous  article  offered  little  of  literary 

value  to  the  evaluation  or  interpretation  of  the  novel.  It 

represented  more  of  a  personal  antimosity  toward  Mr.  Hardy, 

Albert  Mordell  defended  Mr.  Lang's  attack  by  stating:     "It  was 

natural  that  the  lover  of  Dumas,  Scott  and  Stevenson,  and  the 

15 

champion  of  romance  against  realism  should  write  as  he  did." 
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Concerning  Alec  and  Angel,  Lang  wrote:     "the  villain  Alec  and 

the  prig  Angel  Clare  seem  to  me  equally  unnatural,  incredible, 

and  out  of  the  course  of  experience.     When  all  these  persons, 

who  conduct  and  conversation  are  so  far  from  plausible,  combine! 

in  a  tale  of  which  the  whole  management  is,  to  one's  own  taste, 

unnatural  and  foroidainc,  how  can  one  riret^nd  to  believe  or 

16 

to  aamire  without  reserve?" 

1893-1912 

Lionel  Johnson  did  not  comment  on  the  characters  of  Alec 

or  Angel,  but  he  did  point  out  how  the  facts  of  rural  life 

which  quickened  wonderfully  the  reader's  livinar  interest  were 

Interwoven  with  the  fabric  of  the  story  and  affected  the  lives 

of  the  characters. 

Annie  MacDonnell  considered  Alec  as  "the  only  sensualist, 
17 

pure  and  slmiple,"       to  be  found  in  Hardy's  novels.     She  wrote 
that  Angel  had  many  contraditory  tendencies,  but  "while  interes- 
ted lookers  on  at  Tess's  tragedy  have  rushed  to  vehement  and 
opposite  conclusions  about  him,  Mr.  Hardy  has  left  his  own  judg- 
ment in  a  half  light;  has  pointed  out  his  limitations,  but  with 
a  kind  of  under standinp*  pity  for  him,  and  refused  to  make  him 
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Andrew  Lang,   "Tess  of  the  D ' Urbervilles , "  Longman's  Maga- 
zine  (London),  XXI  (November,  1892),  104. 
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Annie  Mac  Donnell,  Thomas  Hardy  (New  York:  1895),  97. 


the  scape-goat  to  bear  the  sins  of  the  prejudices  of  the  world 

Angel  is  a  s.-cilful  embodiment  of  a  type  of  the  modern  man  in 

any  age,  one  whose  mind  has  uerceived  more  truth  than  his  soul 

will  ever  srrasp,  whose  intelli,^enoe  has  outstriDT:ed  the  capa- 

18  " 

cities  of  his  nature." 


1912-1928 

Lascelles  Abercrombie  thoua;ht  that  Tess's  Darents  were 

both  admirably  drawn:     "The  sottish  father,  unable  without 

helD  from  alcohol,  to  bear  the  weight  of  his  family's  antique 

greatness,  and  the  genial,  stupid,  feckless  mother  are  as  real 

as  maybe,  and  the  story  takes  some  solendid  com.edy  from  them, 

19*^ 

though  the  humour  of  it  comes  in  rather  sadly."        As  Aber- 
crombie made  much  of  the  epic  quality  of  Tess ,  he  believed  all 
the  characters  besides  Tess  were  only  characterized  just  as 
the  great  theme  required.     They  were  strictly  a  part  of  its 
formal  apparatus  and  never  intruded  too  much  on  the  reader's 
attention.     "So  also  is  it  with  the  group  of  Tess's  girl-com- 
panions at  Talbothays;  exquisitely  real  figures,   these,  but 
if  one  examines  one's  knowledge  of  them,  it  is  plain  that 

their  natures  are  only  must  know  enough  to  be  distinct  person- 
20 

alities. " 


18 
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Annie  MacDonnell,  Thomas  Hardy  (New  York:  1895),  111, 
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The  only  psychological  surprise  in  the  book,  Abercromble 
found,  was  the  conversion  of  Alec  from  a  lecher  to  a  ranter. 
It  was  a  fine  stroke,  though  not  a  subtle  one;  a  piece  of  broad 
ratner  tnan  of  searching  psychology. 


His  cAlec'S]   is  not  a  nature  capable  of  any  profound  develop- 
ment and  he  would  be  less  suited  to  the  story  if  he  were.  His 
first  sight  of  I'ess  after  he  has  Degun  his  r)reaching  shows  that 
he  has  but  found  a  razor-edge  footing  on  the  heights  of  reli- 
gion.    After  his  question:     "But  since  you  wear  a  veil  to  hide 
your  good  looks,  why  don't  you  keep  it  down?"  — We  know  well 
enough  that  his  feet  are  slipping  already;  he  will  soon  fall 
down,  plump  into  the  mire  wiiere  he  belongs.     Yet  he  is  as 
near  to  agony  as  such  gross  stuff  can  come,  and  has  almost 
the  touch  of  tragedy  in  him,  when  he  cries  out,   "There  never 
were  such  eyes,  surely,  before  Christianity  or  since."  V/ithal, 
he  is  a  common  enough  sort  of  creature;  but  a  common  thing 
wrought  with  masterly  art.^^ 


Abercrombie  believed  that  Ansel  Clare  was  the  one  figure 
in  Te 8 s    who  was  at  all  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  human  nature 


His  squeamisn,  fastidious  nature,  conscioas  of  his  own  purity 
and  unconscious  of  his  deep  Insincerity  mixing  with  farm-hands 
as  an  equal  and  always  feeling  his  own  superiority,  preten- 
tiously oroadminded  and  essentially  mean,   is  analysed  with 
considerable  care.     He  is  not  so  pushed  forward  as  to  be  too 
noticeable,  however;  though  he  is  undoubtedly  real  enough  to 
be  odious. ^2 


H.  C.  Duff in,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  Clare  a  spiri- 
tuallv  beautiful  character: 
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I  believe  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  the  hold  this  man  has 
on  life,  whether  it  is  complete  or  precarious,  is  essentiall 
spiritual,  ideal,  free  from  grossness.     Indeed,  the  charge 
most  frequently  brought  against  him  is  that  his  SDirituality 
eclipses  his  humanity.     His  renunciation  of  Tess  is  in  direct 
contradiction  of  the  tendencies  of  his  emotional  desire",  and 
is  sanctioned  by  a  voice  th^t  over-rules  even  the  demands  of 
reasonableness — the  voice  of  the  high  oassion  which  has  been 
vividly  evident  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  his  love. 
He  is  not  guided  solely  by  passion.     Reason  enters  when  he 
attemots  to  argue  his  position,  and,  for  as  much  as  Passion's 
methods  proceed  on  a  special  logic,  reason  goes  hopelessly 
astray  in  Glare,  and,  be  he  lovable  or  not,  there  Is  surely 
no  contesting  the  celestial  beauty  of  his  figure. 23 


1928-1942 


Samuel  Chew  wrote  of  the  exquisite  art  with  which  the 

passionate  love  of  the  dairy-maids  for  Angel  Clare  was  kept 

from  slipping  over  "either  into  the  maudlin  on  one  side  or 

24 

the  farcical  on  the  other."        Chew  found  the  character-draw- 


ing was  generally  of  a  high  order  with  the  exceptions  of  the 
two  brothers  of  Angel  Clare  and  Tess's  father  and  younger 


sister.     He  considered  that  Alec  D'Urberville  was  portrayed 
in  really  masterly  fashion.     "The  subtle  way  in  which  his 
conversion  is  ascribed  to  a  slight  shift  of  point  of  view  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  same  sensual  temperament,  is  perhaps 

25 

Hardy's  finest  achievement  in  psychological  analysis."  The 
delineation  of  Angel  Clare  was  equally  subtle  and  a  more  diffi- 
cult task: 
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He  belongs  with  all  those  men  who  have  partially  shaken  off 
the  tyranny  of  convention  and  yet,  while  fancying  themselves 
intellectually  free,  are  bound  faster  than  they  realize  by 
the  conventions  wnich  they  pride  themselves  upon  having  put 
by.     The  much- critic! zed  episode  of  Clare's  suggestion  to  Izz 
to  accompany  him  to  Brazil  is  in  reality  thoroughly  in  charac- 
ter.    The  suggestion  corres  in  a  moment  of  revolt  asainst 
those  conventions,   obedience  to  which  has  ruined  his  life. 
It  is  suddes,  not  reasoned;  and  it  is  checkea  in  a  moment  by 
the  return  of  thought.     His  is  a  liired  soul  that,  SLruggling 
to  be  free,  is  but  the  more  engaged.     He  is  thus  portrayed 
and  tne  function  of  adm-ration  or  condemnation  is  left  to  the 
critics,  who  have  accordingly  divided,  Mr.  Abercrombie ,  for 
example,  repudiating  him  utterly,  while  Mr.  Duffin  writes  of 
"the  celestial  oeauty"  of  his  character  ....  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Hardy  himself  does  not  pass  Judgment  on  iiim.26 

Patrick  Brsybrooke  wrote  that  he  felt  Angel  Clare  was 

slightly  exaggerated.     "His  priggishness  is  so  detestable  that 

it  may  be  that  Hardy  dislikes  him  so  much  that  he  has  rather 

27 

overdrawn  his  unpleasing  character." 

Rutland  considered  Alec  and  Angel  "incredible  and  charactei 
28 

failures. " 

Weber  wrote:     "The  Alec  who  'twirled  a  gay  Walking- c?3ne,  ' 

who   'clenched  his  liDs'  and  exclaimed  'you  artful  hussy  J 'is 

29 

too  obviously  related  to  the  villain  of  melodrama." 

•Jt-  ->  -A-  *  « 

As  the  early    critics  were  more  concerned  with  the  details 

26samuel  C.  Chew,  Thomas  Hardy  (New  York:  1928),  63-64. 
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^^William  K.  Rutland.  Thomas  Hardy  (Oxford:  1938),  243. 
^^Garl  J.  Weber.  Hardy  of  We s sex  (New  York:  1940),  131. 

of  Tess  rather  than  thej3>vel  as  a  whole,  more  time  was  given 
by  them  to  examination  of  the  supporting  characters  of  the 
novel . 

Of  all  the  subordinate  characters.  Angel  Clare  was  the 
most  discussed.     Perhaps,  this  is  natural  since  he  was^  to  use 
the  popular  term,   "the  hero"  of  the  story,  but  undoubtedly 
the  nature  of  his  character  also  accounts  for  a  great  deal 
of  the  discussion  concerning  him.     The  controversy  over  Hardy's 
conception  of  Angel,  is  one  topic  of  Tess  which  has  continued 
to  have  two  opposing  flanks  of  orinion  from  the  time  of  pub- 
lication until  the  present  dav. 

On  one  side  have  been  those  who  considered  Angel  a  well- 
dra^Ti  character.     The  critic  of  The  Review  of  Reviews,  althcu  gh 
he  doubted  Angel's  power  to  have  all  the  mi;}.k:-maids  in  love 
with  him,  did  consider  Angel  a  subtle  and  powerful  study. 
The  reviewer  of  The  Nation,  although  he  disliked  the  rest  of 
Tess,  thought  Angel  a  good  man  and  not  unduly  severe.    H.  C. 
Duffin  continued  the  line  of  opinion  that  Angel  wag  a  well- 
drav/n  character  and  wrote  that  he  was  spiritually  beautiful. 
Since  Hardy's  death.  Chew  wrote  that  An^el  was  a  subtle  and 
difficult  task  well  done.     On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 
a  continuous  stream  of  objections  to  the  character  of  Angel, 
The  critic  of  The  Athenaeum  began  this  side  of  the  controversy 
gently  by  writing  that  Angel  was  a  though i:  too  perfect.  Next 
followed  the  rollickinp;  satire  on  Ancel  called  "A  Priff  in  the 
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Elysian  Fields."    Andrew  Lang  conBi(ifiRed  Angel  an  incredible 
prig,     Aoercromble ,  although  he  praised  many  aspects  of  Te s s , 
considered  that  Angel  was  one  character  who  was  out  of  all 
tun  of  human  nature^     Braybrooke  thoighthim  slightly  exaggerates, 
and  Rutland  wrote|j*^ngel  was  incredible. 

But  what  was  Hardy's  own  opinion  of  Angel?    Raymond  Blath- 
wayt  when  interviewing  Hardy  termed  Angel  as  odious.  Hardy 
replied: 

Angel  Glare  you  describe  as  odious.     Well,  I  have  had  many 
letters  frcm  men  who  say  they  would  have  done  exactly  as  he 
did.     Cruel,  but  not  intentionally  so.     It  was  the  fault  of 
his  fastidious  temperament.     Had  he  not  been  a  man  of  great 
subtlety  of  mind,  he  would  have  followed  his  brothers  into 
the  church.     But  he  had  intellectual  freedom  in  the  dairy, 
A  subtle,  poetic  man,  he  preferred  that  life  to  the  conven- 
tional life. 30 

Alec  was  discussed  more  by  the  critics  before  Hardy's 
death  and  has  only  been  mentioned  incidentally  by  the  later 
critics.     Only  two  critics  have  considered  him  an  incredible 
character — Andrew  Lang  and  Rutland? -  but  neither  devoted  more 
than  a  sentence  to  their  opinion  of  Alec. 

Of  those  who  did  discuss  Alec  to  any  great  length,  the 
critic  of  The  Athenaeum  was  the  first.     He  wrote  that  Alec 
was  the  most  boldly  designed  of  Hardv's  villains  and  he  con- 
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sidered  Alec's  swift  conversion  entirely  consistent  with  the 
psychology  of  the  sensual  man.     In  The  Nation  the  reviewer  wrot^ 
that  Alec  was  a  thorough-going  scamp.     MacDonnell  considered 
Alec  the  trost  complete  sensualist  in  Hardy's  novels.  Aper- 
crombie  thought  that  Alec  represented  a  good  piece  of  broad, 
but  not  searching,  psychology.     Chew  wrote  that  Alec  was  por- 
trayed in  masterly  fashion.     Weber  pointed  out  Alec's  similarit;; 
to  the  villain  of  melodrama.    The  critics,  who  considered  Alec 
at  all,  have  agreed,  with  the  exception  of  Lang,  Rutland  and 
Weber,  that  Alec  was  a  consistent  study  of  a  sensual  man. 

The  other  characters  of  Tess  when  discussed  by  the  critics 
were  usually  considered  collectively,  and  never  to  any  a^reat 
extent.     The  reviewer  of  The  Speaker  thought  the  peasantry 
were  very  real  and  painted  with  loving  care.     The  critic  of 
The  Athenaeum  wrote  that  the  subordinate  characters  which  were 
drawn  with  the  most  excellent  skill  were  John  and  Joan  Durbey- 
field,  the  milkmaids,  the  dairyman  and  Ancel's  father.  In 
The  Review  of  Reviews  the  writer  agreed  that  the  three  milk- 
maids were  charming.     On  the  other  hand  the  critic  of  The 
Saturday  Review  thought  the  lesser  characters  were  stagey, 
farcical  and  unreal;  he  also  wrote  that  Tess's  mother  was  vile. 
The  Quarterly  Review  thought  the  reasantry  had  a  touch  of  the 
caricature  about  them,  although  it  was  cased  on  the  essential 
facts  of  humanity.     The  reviewer  of  The  Nation  thought  Tess's 
parents  embodied  much  humor. 


Of  the  later  critics,  Abercrombie  andChew  were  the  only 
ones  to  discuss  the  lesser  characters.     Abercrombie  stated 
that  the  parents  were  admirably  drawn  -nd  the  milkmaids  were 
exquisitely  real.     Chew  thought  that  Angel's  two  brothers, 
Tess's  father  and  younger  sister  were  not  very  convincing 
creations,     but  he  considered    the  dairymaid^  love  for  Angel 
handled  with  exquisite  art. 

Although  the  critics  gave  little  more  than  a  bare  state- 
ment of  like  or  dislike  for  certain  of  the  lesser  characters, 
Hardy  himseif  had  much  compassion  for  them,  which  was  revealed 
in  his  interview  with  Blathwayt: 


The  English  peasantry  as  a  rule  are  full  of  character  and  senti< 
ment  which  are  less  often  found  in  the  strained,  calculating, 
unroniantic  middle  classes.   .    .   .  Rustic  ideas,  the  m.odes,  the 
surroundin£?s,  appear  retrogressive  and  unmeaning  at  first. 
After  a  time,  if  you  live  amongst  them,  you  will  find  as  Angel 
Clare  found,  that  variety  takes  the  place  of  monotony.  The 
people  begin  to  differentiate  themselves,  as  in  a  chemical 
process.     The  labourer  is  disint^rated  into  a  number  of  varied 
fellow  creatures,  beings  of  many  minds,   infinite  in  difference: 
some  happy,  many  serene,  a  few  depressed,   one  here  and  there, 
bright  even  to  senius;   some  stupid,  others  wanton,  others 
austere;   some  mute  Miltons,   some  potential  Cromwells.     The  men 
strong,  heroic  souls;  the  girls  dainty  heroines.     Much  of  which 
I  ascribe  to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  our  r)easantry  is  the 
sole  remnant  of  medifieval  Ensrland.'^-'- 
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CHAPTER  IV 
SETTING  AND  BACKGROUND 


The  works  of  Hardy  were  so  closely  associated  with  his 
Wessex  country  that  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  some 
consideration  of  his  oresentation  of  this  background  to  be 
found  even  in  criticisms  dealing  Drimarily  with  Tess ,   And  this 
subject  was  broached  in  irany  of  the  cii  ticisms  of  Tess.  In 
the  early  reviews  of  Tess  the  landscaxDe  was  praised  because 
of  Hardy's  excellent  aescription;  in  the  more  recent  criticisms 
of  the  novel  the  close  relation  between  the  people  and  the 
Wessex  land  was  noted. 


1891-1893 

One  of  Hardy's  severest  criticisms  was  found  in  The  Satur- 
day Review.     About  Hardy's  description  of  nature  in  Te s s , 
however,  he  wrote:     "llr.  Hardy  is  always  at  his  best  when 
dealing  with  scenes  taken  from  nature,  in  which  his  imagination! 
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has  something  to  go  upon, " 

Janetta  Newton-Robinson  found  delisht  in  Hardy's  descrip- 
tions of  the  Aessex  land: 

Much  of  the  special  charm  of  the  novel  lies  in  the  pictures 
of  the  life  at  Talbothaj's  Dair^,   •and  at  the  upland  farm  of 
Fllntcomb-Ash.     A  delicate  discrimination  of  the  sentiment 
which  clinpTs  to  inanimate  thinf^s  is  one  of  Mr.  Hardy's  most 
delightful  Qualities,  and  sives  roetical  value  to  his  treatnmt 
of  Nature.     His  glowing  words  vitalise  the  mists,  meads,  and 
streams  of  the  valley  of  the  Froom  with  etherealised  latter-day 
Pantheism.     Such  a  chapter  as  that  in  which  Tess  and  ^^ngel 
Clare  walk  together  at  dawn,  throupih  the  morning  mists  of  the 
meadows  near  Dairyman  Cricks  is  a  splendid  achievement  of 
prose;  and  the  book  has  many  other  passages  little  inferior 
in  grace  and  graphic  energy. ^ 

Although  the  critic  of  The  Quarterly  Review  did  not  like 

Tess  as  a  whole  and  called  it  "an  extremely  disagreeable  story 

told    in  an  extremely  disaa;reeable  manner,"  he  did  have  one 

laudatory  remark  for  the  book:     "As  the  scene  is  laid  in  the 

author's  favorite  Wessex,  the  reader  is  pleased  with  many 

charming  natural  description,  with  many  clever  sketches  of  vil- 

3 

lage  life  and  homours." 

The  editor  of  Harper's  wrote  that  in  none  of  Hardy's 
former  novels  had  he  given  such  exquisite  landscapes:  "They 
are  drawn  or  painted  rather  than  written--such  scenes  of  dawn, 
of  night,  of  lush  shammers,  and  of  barren  time  of  frost,  such 
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absolutely  vivid  pictures  of  farm  life." 

The  critic  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  believed  that  the 
harmony  between  the  people  and  the  places  was  excellent: 


One  artistic  gift  hir ,  Hardy  has  which  rarely  seems  to 
desert  him,  and  that  is  what  Henri  Beyle  calls  so  aptly  1 'orgi- 
nialite  de  lieu.     His  ueople  are  at  one  with  his  places,  a 
single  harmonious  growth  of  sr)iritual  and  natural  circumstance, 
and  this,  thetrue  artistic  charity,   cover,  or  helps  to  cover, 
a  multitude  of  sins.     The  best  examples  of  it  reach  high  indeed 
as  high  as  anything  of  the  kind  now  done  among  us.     What  else 
but  this  renders  credible  or  even  poignantly  real  the  final 
wanderings  of  the  two  lovers  world-weary  and  doomed.  (The 
murder,   of  course,  is  aosurd. )     The  love-nest  in  the  empty 
furnished  home  of  stranger,  an  incident  superficially  so  im- 
probably, is  only  less  actual  than  the  weird  .journey  to  Stone- 
henge,  and  Tess's  sacrificial  sleep  on  the  altar-stone . ^ 


The  reviewer  of  The  Critic  stated  that  Tess  presented  a 
a  vivid,   striKing  picture  of  life  in  England  under  certain 
conditions,  and  v.ithin  the  limits  of  a  certain  class.  He 
continued,   "Life  in  its  finer,   S'-eeter  and  more  cheerful  as- 
pect on  the  dairy  farm  at  Talbothay,  as  well  as  the  harder  and 
more  grinding  aspect  of  life  in  the  winter  on  the  dreary  farm 
at  Flintcomb  Ash,  is  unl'olded  before  our  eyes  in  a  manner  to 

make  us  appreciate  these  people,  and  to  take  that  difference 
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into  consideration  in  passing  judgment  upon  them." 

In  The  Gentleman *s  Magazine,  one  critic  wrote  that  fthe 
old  charm  of  Mr.  Hardy's  descriptions  of  rural  life  were  pre- 
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served,  and  the  pictures  were  as  vivid  as  they  could  be. 

Andrew  Lang  thoroughly  disliked  Tess ,  but  in  a  round  about 
way  he  did  give  praise  to  Hardy's  rural  scenes: 

Tess  failed  to  caotivate  me,  insrite  of  the  poetry  and  beauty 
and  economic  value  of  its  rural  descriptions,  in  srite  of  the 
genius  which  isobvious  and  indeniable  in  many  charming  scenes. 
To  be  more  sensitive  to  certain  faults  previously  discussed 
than  to  great  merits,  to  let  the  faults  spoil  for  you  the 
whole,  is  a  critical  misfortune,   if  not  a  critical  crime.  Here- 
too,  all  is  subjective  and  personal;  all  depends  on  the  critic'^ 
taste,  and  how  it  reacts  against  a  particular  kind  of  error. 8 
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1893-1912 

Johnson  showed  how  Hardy  through  his  sense  of  the  piteous, 

human  interest  in  life  portrayed  the  contrast  between  Tess 

and  Marian  at  Talbothays,  the  dairy  farm  in  the  rich  pasture 

land,   "where  they  lived  and  moved  like  pagan  nvmohs  of  Arcady 

of  Sicily";  and  Tess  and  Marian  at  Plinocomb-Ash,  that  "gaunt, 

hard  Dlac*^,  where  they  bent  over  their  weary  work,    'like  some 

early  Italian  conception  of  the  two  Marys.'  The  contrast  is 

brought  home  to  us,  an  actual  bitterness  and  desolation  to 
9 

think  upon, " 

Annie  MacDonnell  wrote  more  specifically  of  Hardy's  des- 
cription of  '.Vessex.     She  considered  that  Hardy  as  an  inter- 
preter of  the  world  of  the  out  of  doors  had  no  equal  among 
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English  prose  ^Titers.     She  continued: 

He  is  a  great  pleinairist,  occasionally  content  to  render 
only  colour  and  facts,  but  far  moreoften  painting  landscapes 
baoadly,  with  a  perfect  eye  not  only  for  topographical  features 
but  for  the  character  to  be  read  in  the  lines,   and  for  the  mood 
in  the  tone  of  the  atmosphere  ....  the  descriiDtions  of  the 
kindly  languorous  Vale  of  Blackmore,  and  of  the  sparkline  valley 
of  the  Cxreat  Dairies,  can  hardly  pass  out  of  the  mind  of  those  | 
to  whom  natural  beauty  appeals.     The  most  masterly  of  all  pic- 
tures is  that  of  the  turnip  field  at  Flintcomi)  Ash.  10 

1912-1928 

Ever  stressing  the  evic  qualitv  of  Tess ,  Lascelles  Aber- 
crombie  wrote  that  whereas  dramatic  stories  have  in  the  main 
a  fixed  and  unaltering  background,  in  Tess,  as  seemed  proper 
to  the  epic  movem.pnt,   the  setting  altered  with  the  progressive 
emotion  of  the  story,   turning  bleaker  and  harsher  as  the  tragic 
stress  deepened.     The  descriptions  were  done  with  extraordinar- 
ily minute  intensity;  but  their  innumerable  detail  was  fused 
by  a  continuous  and  large  design,  so  that  d  multitude  of  sm.all 
strokes  built  up  a  spacious  background  of  living  earth  for  the 
human  events.     "Except  for  The  Return  of  the  Native    no  other 
novel  of  Hardy's  has  its  action  placed  so  grandly,  and  with 
such  perfect  propriety."    Abercrombie  conceded  that  it  was 
with  a  more  than  logical  propriety  "that  the  scenery  of  Tess's 
life  changes  from  thdprodigal  beauty  of  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor 
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and  Froom,  to  the  grim  upland  winter  of  Flintcorr.b  Ash,  with  its 

hard  soil  iinrnensely  exposed  to  scathing  rain  and  windy  snow; 

and  that  her  occupation  correspondinglv  changes  from  idyllic 

dairying  under  the  humorous  Crick  ...  to  aching  toil  among 

the  Sweded,  at  reed-drawing,  and  on  the  threshing  machine, 

11 

under  the  eye  of  a  vindictive  curmudgeon." 

Whenever  the  background  of  Tess  came  into  the  critical 
study  of  the  novel,  the  description  of  the  farm.land  was  almost 
always  the  topic  of  the  discussion.     H.   C,  Duff in,  however, 
wrote  of  riardy's  use  of  the  empty  house  in  whic  Angel  and  Tess 
found  a  brief  refuge: 

It  is  perhaps  only  a  personal  impression  that  renders  an  emiDty 
house  percuiiarly  romantic  and  fully  ^sicj   of  feery  possibilities; 
certainly  the  introduction  of  the  deserted  mansion  into  the 
vicissitudes  of  Teas  and  Clare  seems  to  m.e  a  very  delightful 
unwordly  eoisode.     Into  their  sphere  of  concentrating  sorrow 
a  tiny  Paradise  falls  from  heaven  and  shuts  them  in  safe  for 
a  brief  spell  of  exauisite  joy.-^^ 

Beach  wrote  that  in  Tess  the  setting  sympathized  with  the 
action,  the  place  and  season  changing  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
heroine : 


It  is  not  without  premeditation  that  the  growing  passion  of 
J  Tess  and  Angel  is  set  in  the  summer  foisoning  of  the  rich  dairy 
country,  that  the  woroah  is  made  to  "pay"  in  the  wintry  bitter- 
ness of  a  hard  and  cruel  district,  that  it  is  among  the  ancient 
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and  awesome  monuments  of  Stonehenge  that  the  law  steps  in  to 
put  an  end  to  their  brief  clouded  rorr'ance.     but  this  is  the 
usual  course  of  a  story — a  ballad  or  a  tale — flowing  like 
a  stream  throu^ changing  country,  with  the  natural  vicissitudes 
of  landscape.     And  it  actually  puts  less  strain  upon  the  reader 
attention  than  a  design,  like  that  of  The  Native,  in  which  all 
threads  of  plot  are  made  to  cross  in  one  place,  beneath  one 
sky  and  within  zhe  limits  of  one  fixed  horizon.     It  gives  less 
the  impression  of  design  or  contrivance . 13 


1928-1942 

Chew,  like  Abercrombie  and  Jieach,  found  a  close  relation 
between  the  background  of  the  story  and  the  action: 
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In  Tess  the  adjustment  of  place  and  season  is  accomplished 
with  the  highest  art.     It  is  spring- tiir.e  at  the  beginning  of 
the  tale.     Tess  goes  to  the  home  of  the  pseudo-D'Urbervilles 
in  high  summer  and  reLurns  from  Alec  amid  autumnal  decal.  It 
is  summer  ap;ain  on  the  dairy-farm  and  winter  on  the  wedding 
day  and  again  at  Flintcomb- Ash.     So  also  the  action  moves  in 
appropriate  places.     The  initial  tragedy  of  Tess's  life  takes 
place  in  a  gloomy  woodland  called  The  Chase;  the  courship  of 
Angel  and  Tess  goes  on  am,d  the  unconventional,   bright  sensous- 
ness  of  Talbothay's  dairy;  the  wedding  night  passes  in  the 
dark  ancestral  manor-house  of  the  D'Urb-rvilles  and  in  the 
mined  abbey  near  by;  Tess,  the  deserted  wife,  supports  her- 
self on  the  harsh  and  unsympathetic  &lintcomb-Ash  farmi;  the 
murder  of  Aiec  occurs  in  a  tawdry  seaside  boarding-house;  and 
the  last  night  with  Clare  passes  at  Stonehens-e,  Tee  the 
destined  victim  of  social  conventions  shelter!  ig  herself  in 
the  ruins  of  the  oagan  temple  where,  thousands  of  years  before, 
her  ancestors  had  been  sacrificed  UDon  the  altar  of  a  barbarous 
religion. 14 


MacDowall  wrote  more  floridly  of  the  close  kinship  between 
the  action  and  the  setting: 
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In  Teas    the  strength  of  Hardy's  feeling  for  Tess,  the  vivid- 
ness of  her  own  emotions,  make  the  landscape  at  every  turn  a 
reflection  of  the  inner  story.     It  has  its  own  delishtful  sub- 
stance, in  that  vale  of  the  great  dairies;  but  its  chief 
beauty  is  a  subtler  emanation.     It  is  a  luminous  spell  of  at- 
mosphere ,     Nowhere  else  in  Hardy  is  there  such  magic  of  lieht, 
and  half-light;  the  deep  blue  of  one  vale  and  the  transrareixcy 
of  the  other;  the  evening  twilights  where  Tess  walks  alone 
with  her  sad  thought;  the  twilights  of  dawn  when  she  and  Angel 
are  the  only  people  moving  in  the  world,  and  her  face,  rising 
above  the  ground  mist  of  summer,  looked  "ghostly,  as  if  she 
were  merely  a  soul  at  large."    It  is  her  moment  of  ethereal 
beauty,     ihen  there  is  the  climate  of  the  book,  that  oncoming 
of  the  bitter  season  at  Flintcomb- Ash  which  is  described  in 
the  greatest  winter-piece  of  the  novels — "There  had  not  been 
such  a  winter  for  years" — with  a  blinding? ,   snowy  lights  in 
it.     And  yet  even  this  effacing  kind  of  scene  is  absorbed  into 
the  human  figure s.^^ 


Thomas  Hardy's  knowledge  of  the  Wessex  peasants  and  their 
customs  and  superstitions  had  been  considered  one  of  the  uni- 
que characteristics  of  all  the  Wessex  novels.     Ruth  A.  Firor 
has  made  the  mose  complete  study  of  the  folkways  in  the  works 
of  Hardy,     i-or  ner  doctorate  dissertation  ?he  picked  out  all 
tr.e  instances  of  folkways  in  Hardv.     In  Tess  some  of  the 

examples  which  she  oointed  out  were:     the  cock  crowine  three 

16 

times  on  the  afternoon  of  Tess's  marriage;        Tess's  being 

troubled  by  a  thorn  that  pricked  her  breast  after  she  had 
17 

parted  from  Alec;         the  D'Urberville ' s  ill  luck  as  an  in- 
18 

herited  tendency;  Tess's  gathering  and  stripping  the  buds 
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of  the  "lords  and  ladles";      the  a^hostly  D'Urberville  carrl- 
20 

Afte;      the  bl amines  of  a  new-comer  for  the  cows'  not  pivinsr 
21 

milK:;        Joan  Durbeyf  ield  '  s  suDer  stitious  fear  of  the  Compleat 
22  ^ 

Fortune-Teller ;      the  club-walkine  which  was  a  survival  of  the 
23 

May  Day  festivals. 

Rutland  descanted  on  the  symbolism  in  Tess: 


No  reader  with  any  feeling  for  the  art  of  letters  can  miss  the 
subtle,  sometirres  exquisite,  modulations  by  which  the  chans;es 
in  Tess' 3  fortunes  are  symbolized  in  her  natural  surroundings; 
for  example,  when  she  rp-turns  to  the  home  of  her  childhood  as 
a  maiaen  no  more:     "Sad  October  and  her  sadder  self  seemed  the 
only  existences  haunting  that  lane."     The  whole  of  the  third 
part,   cnat  incomparable  idyll  of  sijmmer  in  Var  Vale  where  for 
a  little  while  Tess  tasted  milk  and  honey  on  the  lirs  is  rartly 
symbolic  ....  The  inevitable  happens,  and  the  days  begin 
to  darken  about  Tess.     On  the  nieht  of  hf='r  marriage,   she  is 
about  to  tell  ner  secret  to  the  husband  who  is  so  unworthy 
of  her  as  they  sit  before  the  fire:     "The  ashes  under  the  grate 
were  lit  by  the  fire  vertically',  like  a  torrid  waste."  And 
in  the  hard,  bitter  days  of  her  slavery  at  Flintcomb-A?h,  the 
snow  c  mes.     Towards  the  end  of  the  boox,  the  sure  touch  with 
which  this  symbolism  has  been  sustained,  begins  to  falter. 
Alec  waits  for  Tess  beneath  the  rick,  and  the  rats  within  it 
are  soon  to  be  left  shelterless,  to  be  hunted  to  death.  The 
symDol  is  stressed,  and  is  a  trifle  commonplace.     And  the  last 
sleep,  on  thevery  stone  of  sacrifice  at  Stonehen.ece ,  is  too  ob- 
vious. 


-it  -)!r      ^  -a^ 

The  one  sub^'ect  on  which  there  has  been  no  dissentation 
since  the  -ouDlication  of  Tess  is  that  of  Hardy's  Dowers  of 
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presenting  the  Viiessex  country  vividly.     Even  Hardy's  severest 
critics,   such  as,  andrew  Lang  and  the  anonymous  writers  of  The 
Saturday  Review  and  The  Quarterly  Review  had  no  fault  to  find 
with  Hardy's  descriptions  of  the  landscape.     Many  of  zhe  critici 
expressed  delight  in  Hardy's  rresentation  of  Wessex  as  a  whole 
and  each  critic  also  usually  told  of  one  scene  which  was  his 
particular  favorite.     For  example,   Jsnetta  Newton-Robinson 
liked  the  scene  in  which  less  and  Angel  walked  together  in 
the  dawn  through  the  meadows  at  the  Talbothay's  Dairy.  The 
critics  of  Harpers,  The  Critic  and  The  Gentleman's  Magazine 
found  that  vivid  was  the  best  word  to  describe  Hardy's  pictures 
of  Wessex. 

Annie  MacDonnell,  a  little  later,   stated  without  reserva- 
tion that  Hardy  as  an  Interpreter  of  the  out  of  doors  world 
was  unsurpassed  by  English  prose  writer. 

Abercrombie  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  close  relation- 
ship between  the  phvsical  background  and  the  em.otions  of  the 
story,     beach.  Chew,  MacDowall  and  Rutland  later  enlarged  upon 
this  kinship  oetween  the  action  and  zhe  setting.     These  later 
critics  pointed  out  that  not  only  were  the  seasons  symbolic 
of  the  actions  wnich  were  taking  place  but  the  countryside 
and  the  make-up  of  tne  peasantry  in  the  different  Places  Tess 
resided  were  in  close  harmony  with  the  actions  and  moods  of 
Tess.     Rutland,  however,  believed  the  sw.bolism  was  subtle 


and  well-controlled  until  the  final  scenes  of  the  book.  The 
incident  of  I'ess's  sleep  on  the  stone  of  sacrifice  at  Stone- 
henge,  f or^instance ,  he  considered  too  obvious. 

Although  Hardy's  portrayal  of  the  countryside  has  ever 
been  thought  masterly,  the  modern  critics  have  had  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  the  artistic  genius  of  Hardy  because  of  their 
recognition  of  his  subtle  blending  of  the  action  of  Tess  with 
the  different  climes  of  the  -»essex  country. 


CHAPTER  V 
STRUCTURE  AND  STYLE 


Besides  consideration  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  Tess . 
the  presentation  of  Tess  and  the  supporting  characters,  and 
the  discussion  of  the  background,  many  critics  also  wrote  of 
what  "flaws"  thej  foand  in  the  novel.     This  chapter  is  more 
general  than  the  preceding  chapters  in  that  it  contains  the 
criticisms  which  did  not  fall  under  any  of  the  categories 
designated  by  tne  previous  toDics.     Under  the  general  heading 
of  structure  has  fallen  all  criticisms  of  the^rtistlc  v^lue 
of  various  incidents  in  Tess ,  Hardy's  use  of  the  lans'u'^ge, 
hie  style  in  relation  to  his  subject  matter,  and  in  one  instance 
grammatical  errors  in  Te s s « 

1891-1893 

The  reviewer  of  The  Athenaeurr  in  discussing:  Glare's  leaving 
Tess  after  their  wedding  wrote  that  at  that  Doint  in  the  story 
there  was  a  fault  of  contruction  in  the  novel: 


Mr.  Hardy  does  not  maice  it  sufficiently  clear  that  Angel  Clare 
did  not  know  so  much  as  he  and  we  know;  nor  has  he  sufficiently 
explained  to  the  reader  why  Tess  submitted  comrletely  to  D'Ur- 
berville  instead  of  revolting  from  him  after  his  act  of  trea- 
chery.    So  many  woman  would  have  chose  (or  rather  flung  them- 
selves upon)  the  one,   that  it  is  wonderful  that  Tess  should 
take  the  other  course.    Yet  the  strength  of  her  affectionate 
loyalty,   joined  to  a  certain  stubborn  disnity  (a  relic  of  her 
noble  descent),  retains  our  respect, 1 


In  The  Saturday  Review  the  critic  objected  to  Hardy's 
putting  "The  dots  on  the  i ' s  so  very  plainly,"     He  declared 
that  the  story  gained  nothing  by  the  reader  being  let  into 
the  secret  of  the  physical  attributes  which  especially  fas- 
cinated Alec  in  less,     "Most  people  can  fill  in  blanks  for  them 
2 

selves."      This  criticism  is  unique  in  that  it  is  the  only 
one  which  picked  the  flaws  in  Mr.  Hardy's  grammar.     For  ex- 
sunple,  the  critic  wrote: 


In  his  "explanatory  note"  he  begs  his  too  gentle  reader  "who 
cannot  endure  to  have  it  said  what  everybody  thinks  and  fee  la, " 
to  remember  a  sentence  in  St.  Jerome's,     To  have  what  said? 
To  what  does  "it"  refer ?3 


Also  this  critic  quoted  the  sentences  from  Tess:     "The  Durbey- 
field  w9ggon  met  m.any  other  waggons  with  families  on  the  summit 
of  a  road.     which  was  built  on  a  well-nigh  unvarying  principle, 
as  peculiar,  probably,  to  the  rur«l  labourer  as  the  hexagon 
to  a  bee.     The  groundwork  of  the  arrangement  was  the  family 


The  Athenaeum  (London:  January  9,  1892),  50. 
^The  Saturday  Review  (London),  LXXIII  (January  16,  1892), 73. 
^Ibid, ,  74, 
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dresser."    On  the  above  statement  the  critic  commented:  "Now, 
by  all  the  rules  of  syntax  it  is  the  suinmit  of  the  road  that 
was  built  on  the  unvarying  principle  and  on  the  family  dresser, 
but  the  context  shows  that  it  is  really  the  inside  of  the  wag- 
gon to  which  he  means  to  refer.     These  things  oup-ht  not  to  be." 
The  reviewer  of  The  Spectator  thought  that  the  only  fault 

of  Mr.  Hardy's  style  was  an  excess  of  iDedantic  phraseology  in 

5 

various  parts  of  the  book. 

The  critic  of  The  Review  of  Reviews  wrote,   "The  conception 
of  a  girl  who,  placed  in  circumstances  of  extraordinary  diffi- 
culty, was  led,  almost  irresitibly,  to  forsake  the  path  of  con- 
ventional morality,  vet  retained  her  central  virginity  of  soul, 
was  attended  with  som.e  dangers,  both  ethical  and  artistic, 

and  we  do  not  Dretend  to  think  that  Mr.  Hardy  has  altocrether 
6 

overcome  them.,"      This  reviewer  went  on  to  state  that  the  in- 
fluence of  so-called  "realism"  as  understood  in  France  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  centarv,  was  strong  both  for 
good  and  ill  in  Mr.  Hardv ' s  novel,  which  in  some  respects  was 
Zolaesque  to  a  dejrree  which  was  likely  to  alienate  some  well- 
meaning  persons.     The  reviewer  doubted  if  Hardy  had  not  sacri- 
ficed,  in  more  than  one  instance,  the  nigher  truth  of  imagi- 
nation for  a  narrower  and  lower  kind  of  fidelity  to  the  ig- 

4 

The  Saturday  Review  (London),  LXXIII  (January  16,  1892), 74. 

5 

The  Spectator  (London),  LXVIII  (January  23,  1892),  122. 

6 

The  Review  of  Reviews  (London),  XXVI  (February,  1892),  200. 

noble  facts  of  life.     "This,  however,  is  partly  a  question  of 
view-point  end  partly  of  mere  detail  and,  these  matters  being 
allowed  for,  simple  critical  .justice  demands  the  admission  that 
Tess  is  truly  a  great  work,  in  virtue  both  of  the  profoundly 
serious  curiDOse  which  animates  it,  and  of  the  hlsh  level  of 

7 

execution  maintained  almost  from  first  to  last  in  its  pages." 

Janetta  Newton-Robinson  thought  that  although  there  were 

many  passaces  in  Tess  which  were  full  of  grace  and  e-raphic 

energy,  sometimes  there  slipped  in  "melodramatic  incident  or 

distasteful  detsil."     She  considered  the  sleep-walkinff  scene 
8 

such  an  incident. 

The  critic  of  The  Dial  believed  that  the  "manner"  of  Tess 
was  that  of  realism,  and  the  method  that  of  photography: 


As  a  memorable  example  ...  of  what  this  method  can  persuade 
a  writer  to  do,  let  us  quote  a  single  sentence:     "She  did  not 
observe  that  a  tear  came  out  upon  her  cheek,  descending  slowly, 
so  large  that  it  magnified  the  pores  of  the  skin,   over  which 
it  rolled,  like  the  oblect-lens  of  a  microscoDe."    The  reason 
why  "she"  did  not  observe  all  this  is  very  evident:     she  was 
only  a  peasant  girl,  not  a  realistic  novelist.     The  latter  g 
is  the  only  kind  of  person  who  ever  does  observe  such  things. 


Concerning  kr.  Hardy's  manner  the  critic  of  The  Quarterly 
Review  wrote : 


7 

The  Review  of  neviews ( London) ,  XXVI  (February,  1892),  200. 

3 

Janetta  Newton-Robinson,   "A  Study  of  Thomas  Hardy,"  The 
Westminster  Review  (London),  CXXXVIl'  (Pebruarv,  1892),  1^47 
9 
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Coarse  it  is  not,  in  the  sense  of  employing  coarse  words; 
indeed  he  is  too  apt  to  affect  a  certain  perciosity  of  phrase 
which  has  a  somewhat  inconpruous  effect  in  a  tale  of  rustic 
life;  he  is  too  fond, --and  the  practice  has  Oeen  growing  on 
him  througn  all  his  later  books  ...   of  making  experiments 
in  a  form  of  language  which  he  does  not  seem  clearly  to  under- 
stand, and  in  a  style  for  which  he  is  assuredly  not  born  .   .  . 
Mr.  Hardy  never  leaves  you  in  doubt  as  to  his  meaning.  Poor 
Tess's  sensual  qualif iciations  for  the  part  of  the  heroine 
are  paraded  over  and  over  again  with  the  persistence  like  that 
of  a  horse-dealer  egsing  on  some  wavering  custom-er  to  a  deal, 
or  a  slave-dealer  appraising  his  wares  to  some  full-flooded 
pasha, 10 


In  Harper ' s  the  editor  of  the  magazine  wrote  that  there 

had  crept  into  Hardy  * s  language  in  Tess  a  certain  scientific 

jargon,   "which  effectively  meets  the  requirements  of  a 

scientific  a^e ,  no  doubt,  but  has  an  odd  effect — a  slight  ef- 

11 

feet  of  sttrain,  if  not  artificiality."        This  reviewer  also 
criticized  Hardy  for  not  permitting  Tess  to  act  according  to 
the  character  which  he  had  delineated  her  as  having: 


A  character  in  fiction,  as  soon  as  it  is  conceived  and  accurate 
limned  for  the  reader,  has  rights.     whatever  v;e  think  of  the 
first  missten  of  Tess  in  the  immaturity  of  her  girlhood,  her 
character  was  afterwards  so  formed  by  experience  and  suffer- 
ing,  so  enlightened  was  she  by  intelligence  and  by  the  pure 
love  for  her  husband,  that  the  acts  whe  committed  seem  Impos- 
sible.    Certainly  her  return  to  the  betrayer  she  loathed  was 
not  her  act,   but  the  wilful  compulsion  of  her  creator.  And 
In  the  last  moral  insensibility  to  crime,  which  her  husband 
shares  with  her,  the  happy  pair  seem  walking  in  a  dream,  surely 
not  in  the  reality  of  any  sane  world  we  recognize. 12 


10 

The  Quarterly  Review  (London),  GLXXIV  (April,  1892),  325. 

11 

Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine,   "Editor's  Study"   (New  York) 
LXXXV  (June,  1892),  152.' 
12 

Ibid. ,  152-153, 


The  reviewer  of  The  Critic  thought  that  the  Interest  Teas 

Inspired  was  absorbing  and  unflagging  from  the  first  page  to 

the  last^  although  the  book  Itself  was  somewhat  illogical  and 
15 

inartistic. 

The  critic  of  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  wrote  of  the  similai 
ity  between  French  realism  and  the  form  of  Te s s ! 

Some  influence  upon  a  vigorous  English  mind  of  the  latest 
forms  of  French  realism  .   .   .  appears,  and  Tess's  murder  of 
her  villainous  lover  may  be  compared  with  the  slaughter  of  her 
husband  by  Pauliie  blanchard,  as  exhibited  recently  by  Mme . 
Sarah  Bernhardt .     I  would  ratner  Mr.  Hardy  would  stick  to  his 
old  English  style,  and  keep  his  heroine  from  the  gallows;  and 
his  final  picture  of  the  hero  hand-in  hand  with  his  future 
wife,  the  sister  of  the  woman  who  has  died  for  him,  fails  either 
to  win  sympathy  or  carry  conviction, 

Andrew  Lang  believed  that  the  sleep-walking  scene  was  a 
phvslcal  impossibility,  and  he  disliked  Hardy's  pendantic 
phraseology : 

When  Angel  Clare,   walking  In  his  sleep,  carries  the  portly 
Tess,  with  all  ner  opulent  charms  and  "ethereal  beauth"  to 
a  very  conslderadle  distance,  he  does  wh'at  Porthose,  or  G-uy 
livingston,  could  hardlv  have  done  when  wide  awake.     It  is  a 
romantic  incident,  but  if  an  otherwise  romantic  writer  had 
introduced  it,  the  critics,  one  fears  would  have  laughed.  At 
all  events,  when  any  reader  finds  th-^t  a  book  is  b  yond  his 
belief  in  character,   in  language,  and  in  event,  the  book  must, 
for  him,  lose  much  of  its  interest.     Again,  if  he  be  struck 
by  such  a  defect  of  style  as  the  use  of  semi-scientific  phrase* 
oiogy  out  of  place,  he  must  say  so  .    .   ,   .  An  example  of  a 
fault  so  manifest,  and  of  such  easy  remedy  (for  nobody  need 
write  jargon),  I  select  and  reproduce.     A  rustic  wife  is 
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The  Critic  (New  York),  XVIII  (July  9,  1892),  13. 
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The  Gentleman's  Magazine  (London),  CCLXXII  (September, 
2),  521>  


sitting  in  a  tavern,  taking  her  ease  at  her  inn.     "A  sort  of 
halo,  an  occidental  glow,  came  over  life  then.     Troubles  and 
other  realiiiies  took  on  themselves  a  metaphysical  impalpability 
sinking  to  mere  cerebral  phenomena  for  serene  contemr^lation, 
and  no  longer  stood  as  rressinc  concretions  which  chafed  body 
and  soul."  .   .   .  First,  one  does  not  know  whether  this  des- 
cription of  Mr.  Durbeyf ield ' s  tavern  content  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  her  way  of  envisaging  it,  or  as  IIiT,  Kardy's,     It  can 
hardly  be  kr.  Durbeyf  ield '  s  bec^iuse  the  words  "cerebral"  and 
"metaphysical"  were  probably  not  in  her  West  Saxon  vocabulary. 
So  the  statement  must  be  Mr.  Hardy's  manner  of  making  clear 
and  lucid  to  us  the  mood  of  Mrs.  Durbeyf ield.   .   .   .  when  a 
novelist,   or  a  poet,  deals  with  a  very  unscientiiic  character, 
like  Mrs.  Durbeyf ield  .   .   .   then  the  use  of  psychological 
terminology  seems  to  my  s^nse  out  of  r lace. 15 


1893-1912 

Lionel  Jonnson  noted  that  in  his  finest  books.  Hardy  ccn- 

trived  some  soecial  touch  of  rare  romance  or  strangeness. 

In  Tess  there  was  "tne  murder  of  Alec  D'Urberville ,  the 

encnaunted  sic    -valk,  the  solemn  morning  hour  at  Stonehence, 

the  sad  end  of  all  at  •Vinton-chester . "     But  while  the?e  touches 

of  rare  romance  or  strangeness,   each  in  its  degree,  was  very 

strongly  felt,  they  were  not  felt  with  a  suduen  thrill,  they 

were  of  one  kind  with  all  the  touches  of  quieter  experience 
16 

throughout  Tess. 

Annie  MacDonnell  stated  that  Hardy's  chief  narrative  talen 
did  not  lie  in  tne  integral  structure  of  his  stories,  but  in 
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his  rich  invention  for  incident;  for  example,  Tess  baptising 
her  child  Sorrow,  with  the  audience  of  sleepy,  awe-struck 
children  about  her,  or  the  hoireless  Durbeyfield  family  setting 
up  their  menage  over  the  vault  of  their  noble  ancestors  in 
Kinsbere . 


This,  his  strongest  faculty  as  a  story-teller,  points  to  the 
fact  further  exemrlif ied  by  his  style,  that  he  is  a  writer 
not  of  even  perfection  but  of  great  passages  end  great  moment, 
but  his  moments  have  occasional  power  to  give  the  tone  to  the 
whole  booK,     One  can  Dick  out  cases  where  the  incidents  are 
sensational,   or  too  elaborately  furnished  with  picturesaue 
detail,  where  they  overstep  the  limits  of  artistic  propriety 
in  their  determ.ination  to  beseige  the  senses  of  sensibilities 
The  policemen  closing  in  round  Tess  at  Stonehenge  is  the  tviDe 
of  this  offending.     but  such  offences  are  the  defects  of  a  grea- 
quality. 


William  Lyon  Phelps  found  that  Hardy^s  artistic  sense 

was  blinded  to  a  certain  extent  by  his  interest  in  the  argument 

which  he  issued  in  the  sub-title,   "otherwise  he  would  never 

have  committed  the  error  of  hanging  his  heroine.     The  m.ere 

hanging  of  a  heroine  may  not  be  in  itself  an  artistic  blunder, 

for  Shakespeare  hanged  Cordelia.     But  Mr.  Hardy  executed  Tess 

18 

because  he  was  bound  to  see  his  thesis  through." 


1912-1928 


Lascelles  Abercrornbie  believed  that  Tess  was  corfibructed 
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in  an  epic  form  in  that  the  novel  developed  a  single  theme, 
the  life-history  of  one  person,  and  it  sent  this  theme  uninter- 
ruptedly forward.     He  pointed  out  the  dualism  in  Teas ;  "the 
dualism  of  a  merciless  unhesitating  tragic  imagination,  and  an 
impotent  fervour  of  charity  for  its  central  figure;  charity 
that  seems  alwavs  desiring  to  crotect  this  ficure  from  the 
steady  injurious  process  of  the  imagination  which  conceived 
her,  yet  can  do  nothing  but  paiafully  watch  her  descruction. " 
Abercrombie  added:     "This  conflict  throughout  the  storv,  and 
through  all  its  intellectual  and  emotional  accompaniments. 
Is  graspt  by  a  great  epic  unity  of  form.     It  is  worked  out  in 

the  simplest  and  barest  manner,  but  in  a  soacious  desiffn,  and 

19 

with  terriole  earnestness." 

Beach  in  comparing  the  plot  of  Tess  with  that  of  other 

Hardy  novels  wrote  that  the  story  of  Tess  was  one  of  extreme 

20 

simplicity--a  simplicity  unique  in  the  novels  of  Hardy. 

Beach  believed  that  the  greater  extension  of  time  allov/ed  in 

Te ss  gave  the  story  less  the  im-oression  of  design  or  contrivanc< ^ : 


The  events  leading  to  her  seduction  are  made  to  cover  one 
summer;   and  it  is  not  until  two  years  later,  after  a  time  of 
retirement  with  her  disgrace,   that  Tess  goes  forth  again  to 
battle  witn  life  and  to  hope.     All  summer  is  given  to  the 
growth  of  her  love  for  Angel,  and  it  is  not  till  New  Year's 
that  they  are  married.     There  follows  the  bitter  winter  of 
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their  separation,  and  then  their  brief  reunion  in  the  spring; 
so  that  the  arrest  and  execution  of  Tess  takes  place  fully 
three  years  after  she  first  started  out  from  Marlott  to  seek 
her  fortune  in  the  world.     This  is  not  an  arrangement  suitable 
to  a  drama,  in  which  the  lines  of  lives,   lone*  converging,  are 
to  be  shown  at  the  point  where  at  last  they  cross  and  t ancle. 
But  It  does  seem  more  like  life:     life  that  holds  its  issues 
in  abeyance;  life  so  full  of  seeming  conclusions  and  new  starts 
life  that,  when  it  once  conceives  a  grudge  against  one  of  its 
creatures,  loves  so  to  play  at  cat  and  mouse  with  him--to  let 
him  go  and  then  catch  him  ac-ain,  leaving  time  for  recovery 
between  one  seizure  and  the  next. 21 


George  Moore,  whom,  Aeber  declared,  never  wrote  about 
Thomas  Hardy  except  in  an  envious  snarl,  disliked  Tess  Passion- 
ately.    He  wrote  that  the  best  word  to  define  such  a  novel 
was  the  French  word  coco, which  he  translated  Mother  Goose. 
He  seemed  to  take  a  particular  delight  in  picking  out  flaws 
and  discrepancies  in  the  novel.     In  a  talk  with  Mr.  Freeman 
in  Conversations  in  Ebury  Street  he  said: 


I  have  read  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,  and  my  doubts  began, 
when  Alec  came  riding  by  and  called  her  to  jump  up  behind 
him.     We  are  told  that  he  rode  into  a  wood.     Now  a  wood  m.ay 
be  large  or  small;  it  may  wander  hither  and  thither,   or  grow 
in  patches.     A  wood  may  be  dense,  dark,   solemn,  forbidding, 
or  it  may  be  blithe,  inticing,  with  delightful  interspaces; 
it  may  be  overgrown  with  scrub,  littered  with  uncouth  rocks, 
or  it  may  be  smooth,  or  it  m.ay  be  fragrant  as  a  garden.   .   .  . 
But  the  woods  and  fields  that  Mr.  Hardy  speaks  of  are  never 
before  our  eyes. 22 


Moore  also  disliked  Hardy's  not  using  the  sleep-walking  scene 
to  better  advantage: 
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Joseph  "warren  Beach,  The  Technique  of  Thomas  Hardy  (Chlcag): 
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As  I  read  how  they  approached  the  house,   I  said  to  myself: 
We  are  coming  to  something  more  original  than  a  wedding-nip-ht 
parting  due  to  a  confession.     He    Angel    will  put  less  into 
his  own  bed,  and  on  awakening  he  will  take  her  into  his  arms — 
a  daring  piece  of  craftsmanship  J     and  my  mind  softened  toward 
Mr.  Hardy.     But  only  for  a  moment,  alas,  for  Tess  persuades 
Angel  Glare  to  lie  down  on  his  bed  end  retires  to  her  own  room. 
The  episode,   therefore,  means  nothing,  for  next  morning  they 
drive  a  little  way  together  and  part,  and  henceforth  we  see 
her  getting  her  living  as  but  she  can  from,  the  fields. 23 


1928-1942 


Samuel  C.  Chew  defended  Hardy's  having  Tess  executed.  He 

remarked  that  other  critics  had  denounced  the  execution  of  Tess 

as  an  impossible  extravagance.     "This,  however,   is  to  forset 

the  severity  of  the  penal  code  as  it  existed  of  recent  years 

in  England."     Chew  continued:     "Other  episodes  can  be  picked 

out  in  which  the  writer  seems  to  lose  his  self-control,  the 

capital  instance  bein^  the  sketch  of  the  vical  who  refuses 

burial  for  Tess's  baby  in  consecrated  ground.     In  general  an 

effect  of  inconerence  is  Droauced  by  the  indiscriminate  blows 

rained  now  upon  ephemeral  remediable  wr oners,  now  upon  the  very 

nature  of  tnings."     Chew  believed,  however,  that  if  at  times 

the  Dresentation  of  some  episodes  was  not  convincing,  the  pre- 

24 

sentation  of  other  episodes  was  profoundly  so. 
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George  Moore,  Conversations  in  Ebury  Street  (London: 
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Samuel  G.  Chew,  Thomas  Hardy  (New  York:  1928),  61. 


Bernard  Groom  in  A  Literary  History  of  England  thought  th^t 

the  story  of  Tess's  life  and  death  was  powerfully  tragic, 

though  the  handling  was  here  and  there  sensational.     "But  no 

lover  of  what  was  characteristic  in  Hardy  can  deny  that  the 

book  contains  some  of  his  finest  thins:s — the  life  of  Tess  at 

Talbothays,  for  Instance,   the  dairy-farm  with  its  maids  and 

men,  and  above  all,  the  desperate  flisht  of  Tess  was  Angel 
25 

Clare  to  Stonehenge." 

Rutland  believed  that  the  last  part  of  Tess  was  inferior 

to  the  rest  and  that  it  bore  unfortunate  traces  of  Hardv's 

early  training  in  the  mel  dramatic  mystery  novel,  especially 

the  meeting  between  Angel  and  Tess  in  the  lodging  house  and 

26 

the  murder  with  trie  carving  '^nife, 

i/Veber  wrote  that  "of  course  there  are  flaws  in  Tess." 
He  stated  that  Alec  was  too  obviously  related  to  the  villain 
of  melodrama.     "The  carnet  that   'reached  close  to  the  sill' 
and  so  inopportunely  concealed  the  letter  that  Tess  had  slipped 
under  Clare's  door  discloses  the  author  too  openly  in  the  act 
of  setting  the  stage."     Weber  also  considered  Hardy's  presenta- 
tion of  brazil  had  disregarded  facts.     But  he  added,   "Let  all 
this  be  freely  granted.     There  still  remains  in  Tess  an  abun- 
dance of  Hardy  at  his  best.     Every  asoect  of  his  art  and 
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thought  is  here  represented.     Wessex  superstitions  and  peasant 
folklore,  delic«.te  descriDtions  of  nature  and  magnificent 
accounts  of  passage  of  the  seasons,  humor  and  pathos,  irony 
and  tragedy,  all  are  here  foand  between  the  covers  of  the  book,' 

*      *  ^A- 

The  first  criticisms  of  Tess  in  which  the  style  and  struc- 
ture of  the  novel  were  discussed  pointed  out  isolated  incidents 
in  which  it  was  thought  flaws  were  evident.     The  critics  of 
The  Saturday  Keview  and  The  Quarterly  Keview  complained  that 
Tess's  physical  attributes  were  described  too  plainly.  The 
Saturday  Keview  criticism  was  unique  in  that  it  was  the  only 
one  which  snowed  actual  grammatical  errors  in  Tess,  Andrew 
Lana  and  the  anonymous  reviewers  in  The  Snectator  and  Harper's 
criticized  Hardy's  excessive  use  of  pedantic  phraseology, 
which  they  considered  inappropriate  when  writing  of  simple 
peasants.     In  The  Review  of  Keviews,  The  Dial,  and  The  Gentle- 
nan's  Magazine  Hardy  was  accused  of  beine  too  much  influenced 
by  French  realism. 

Angel  Clare's  sleeping-walking  erisode  was  one  of  the 
most  discussed  incidents  in  Te s s .     Janetta  Newton-Robinson 
thought  that  it  was  too  melodramatic,  Andrew  Lang  considered 

27 
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it  a  physical  Impossibility  and  George  Moore,  later,  wrote  that 
he  was  disappointed  that  the  scene  was  not  used  to  greater 
advantage. 

The  murder  of  Alec  was  anotner  much  discussed  incident. 
In  The  Gentleman's  kagazine  it  was  thought  too  much  like  French 
realism  and  inacDropriate  for  English  style.     Rutland  considered 
it  melodramatic.     But  Lionel  Johnson,  on  the  other  hand,  thought 
that  it  added  a  touch  of  rare  romance  and  strangeness  to  the 
storv. 

Lascelles  Abercroinbie  has  been  the  only  cfitic  who  has 
written  to  any  sreat  extent  about  the  structure  of  Tess  as 
a  whole.     He  believed  that  the  story  had  rr.any  epic  qualities 
and  thit  through-out  a  great  eiDic  unity  was  maintained. 

As  Carl  J.  Weber  has  pointed  out^  Tess  is  not  flawless, 
but  descite  its  sometimes  sensational  or  melodramatic  incidents 
Tess  as  a  wnole  represents  Hardy  at  his  best. 


CHAPTER  VI 
EVALUATIONS 


When  a  novel  is  first  published,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
critics  who  are  living  in  the  same  age  to  view  it  objectively. 
Too  often  the  reader  becomes  side-tracked  with  a  smaller  issue 
and  is  unable  to  see  from  a  perspective  the  novel  as  a  whole 
and  to  judge  it  accordinsrly.     The  critics  of  Tess  of  the  D'Ur- 
bervilles  had  just  such  a  problem  to  combat.     Many  were  side- 
tracted  by  the  suiD-title  "a  pure  woman,"  as  has  been  shown, 
or  they  were  too  much  under  the  power  of  the  conventions  of 
literature  of  their  day.     Consequently,  the  ooinions  of  the 
value  of  this  novel  varied  from  its  being  thought  a  complete 
failure  to  its  being  thought  comparable  with  Shakespeare's 
tragedies. 

1891-1893 


In  The  Speaker  the  reviewer  was  vehement  in  his  praise 
of  Tess:     "Mr.  Hardy's  latest  story  will  certainly  take  rank 

with  the  best  productions  of  his  pen  ....   It  is  the  work 

of  genius,   such  a  work  could  hardly  have  come  from  the  pen  of 

any  other  living  writer.   ...  we  hardly  remember  any  one  of 

Mr,  Hardy's  many  novels  which  so  bites  into  the  heart  and  the 

mind  of  the  reader  as  this  does,  making  an  impression  uDon 

1 

both  that  ctxn  never  be  effaced." 

In  The  Athenaeum  at  the  conclusion  of  the  review  was 
expressed  the  following  opinion  of  T ess  as  a  whole: 


Mr.  Hardy's  style  is  here,  as  always,   suave  and  supple,  althougji 
his  use  of  scientific  and  ecclesiastical  terminology  grows 
excessive.     Nor  is  it  ouite  befittincr  that  a  novelist  should 
sneer  at  a  character  with  the  word  "antinomianism, "  and  employ 
"determinism"  for  his  own  purpose  a  pase  or  two  later.  And 
a  writer  who  airr.s  so  eviae-tly  at  imoartialitv  had  been  well 
advised  in  retaining  a  slight  animositv  (suDtly  expressed 
though  it  be)  as^ainst  convictions  which  some  peoole  even  yet 
respect.     However,  all  things  taken  into  account,   "Tess  of  the  | 
D'Urbervilles"  is  well  in  front  of  Jfir.  Hsrdy's  previous  work, 
and  is  destined,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  to  rank  hieh  amongst 
achievements  of  Victorian  novelists, ^ 


George  Meredith  in  a  letter  to  Frederick  Greenwood  (Jan- 
uary 11,  1892)  wrote  his  opinion  and  reaction  to  Tess: 


The  work  is  open  to  criticism,  but  excellent  and  very  interest- 
ing.    All  of  the  Dairy  Farm  held  me  fast.     but  from,  the  m.omat 
of  the  m.eeting  again  of  Tess  and  Alec,   I  srrew  cold,  and  should 
say  th^t  there  is  a  denression  of  power,  ud  to  the  end,  save 
for  the  snort  scene  on  the  plain  of  Stonehenge.     If  the  author' 
minute  method  had  been  sustained,  we  should  have  had  a  finer 
book.     It  is  marred  by  the  sudden  hurry  to  round  the  story. 
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And  Tess,  out  of  the  arms  of  Alec,  into  (I  suppose)  those  of 
the  lily-neciced  Clare,  and  on  to  the  Black  Flag  wavins  over 
her  poor  body,  is  a  smudge  in  vapour-- she  at  one  time  so  real 
to  me. 3 


The  critic  of  The  Saturday  Review  had  little  but  condem- 
nation for  Mr.  Hardy's  novel.     Most  of  his  review  dealt  with 
retelling  the  story  to  illustrate  his  opinion  that  it  was  sug- 
gestive and  disagreeable.     A  few  statments  will  be  sufficient 
to  give  the  general  tenure  of  this  reviewer's  attitude  toward 
Tess; 


•  .   .  there  is  not  a  single  touch  of  nature  either  in  John 
Durbeyfield  or  in  any  other  character  in  the  book.     All  are 
stagev,   and  some  are  farcical.     Tess  herself  comes  the  nearest 
to  possibility,  and  is  an  attractive  figure;  but  even  she  is 
suggestive  of  the  carefully  stidued  simplicity  of  the  theater, 
and  not  at  all  of  the  carelessness  of  the  fields.   .   .    .  Mr. 
Hardy  is  always  at  his  best  when  dealing  with  the  scenes  taken 
from  nature,   in  which  his  imagination  has  something  to  go 
upon.   .   .   .  Few  people  will  deny  the  terrible  dreariness  of 
this  tale,  which  except  during  the  few  hours  spent  with  cows, 
has  not  a  srleam  of  sunshine  anywhere. 4 


In  The  Spectator  the  reviewer  mingled  his  interpretation 
of  Tess  with  his  opinion  of  its  rank  as  literature: 


While  we  cannot  at  all  admire  Mr.  Hardy's  motive  in  writing; 
this  very  powerful  novel,  we  must  cordially  adm.it  thot  he  has 
seldom  or  never  written  anything  so  truly  tragic  and  so  dra- 
matic.    The  beauty  and  realism  of  the  delineations  of  the  life 
on  the  large  dairy-farm;  the  sweetness  and,  on  the  whole, 
generosity  of  the  various  dairymaids'  feelings  for  each  other; 
the  vivacity  of  the  description  of  the  cows  themselves;  the 
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perfect  insight  into  the  conditions  of  rustic  lives;  the  true 
pathos  of  Tess's  suffering;  the  perfect  naturalness,  and  even 
inevitability  of  all  her  impulses;  the  strange  and  horrible 
misture  of  feelings  with  which  she  regards  her  destroyer, 
when,  believing  that  all  her  chance  of  happiness  is  over,  she 
sells  herself  ultimately  for  the  benefit  of  her  mother  and 
brother  and  sisters;  the  masterful  conception  of  the  seducer 
as  a  convert  of  antinomianism,  and  the  ease  wii^h  which  his 
new  faith  gives  way  to  a  few  recitals  by  Tess  of  her  husband's 
groa^d  for  scepticism  (with  which,  however,  we  are  not  favored); 
the  brilliant  description  of  the  flight  of  Clare  and  Tess, 
and  of  the  curious  equanimity  with  which  Tess  meets  the  conscio\;|js 
ness  of  having  comruitted  murder,   seeing  that  it  has  restored 
her  for  five  days  to  her  husband's  heart, — are  all  pictures 
of  almost  unrivalled  power,  though  they  evidently  proceed  from 
the  pantheistic  conception  that  impulse  is  the  law  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  that  will,  rroperly  so  called,  is  a  non-existent 
fiction.^ 


The  reviewer  of  The  bookman  praised  Tess  as  a  literary 
achievement  and  explained  in  detail  his  reasons  for  believing 


this 


No  one  who  gives  Mr.  Hardy  a  fair  hearing  will  deny  that 
his  book  is  a  great  and  triumphant  achievement--one  which  place^ 
him  with  the  foremost  masters  of  English  fictions.     It  has  all 
the  charm  of  his  former  works,  with  something  that  places  it 
apart.     The  style  is  sv-eet,  various,  and  noble,  with  coming 
and  going  lights  of  tenderness  and  power.     But  it  has  a  rush 
and  movement  new  to  l^ir.  Hardy,  though  it  contains,  perhsDS, 
no  such  passage  of  concentraged  effort  as  the  description  of 
Egdon  Heath  in  "The  Return  of  the  Mative."     The  reSlatless 
sweep  of  "Tess"  is,  indeed  one  of  its  chief  merits.     Some  may 
complain  of  the  admixture  of  technical  terms.     These  are  but 
the  ruins  of  systems — great  and  litt le--washed  into  the  river 
of  feeling  and  borne  alone  with  it.     In  this  case  ft  bold  «=^ritom^^ 
would  be  m.ore  than  commonly  Drutal  ....  there  is  no_small 
doubt  that  it  ranks  first  among  Mr.  Hardy's  achievements  and 
second  to  no  work  of  its  time.^ 


The  Spectator  (London),  LAWIll  (January  23,  1892),  122, 
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Although  the  critic  of  The  Review  of  Reviews  found  Teas 
not  without  faults,  he  believed  Thomas  Hardy  had  made  an  earnest 
study  and  brought  forth  a  "great"  book. 


"Tess  of  the  D 'Urbervilles"  .   .   .  can  hardly  fail  to  take 
rank  as  it's     sic    author's  greatest  work  up  to  the  present 
time,   ...     it  is     a  story  which  is,  in  virtue  of  its  passion- 
ate and  lofty  aim  as  well  as  of  the  pulse  of  dramatic  vitality 
which  throbs  through  it  from  the  first  half  farcical  to  the 
last  overpoweringly  tragic  scene,  is,   to  our  mind,  quite  the 
most  werious  contribution  to  latter-day  English  fiction.  With 
some  defects  or  excesses--among  which  an  occasional  tendency 
to  over  scientific  phraseology  must  be  mentioned — it  is  yet 
a  great  booK,  and  none  the  less  so  bv  reason  of  the  indefinable 
impressions  it  gives  us  of  a  creative  per sonality . in  some  ways 
greater  than  the  thing  created.''' 


Sir  William  Watson  of  The  Academy  was  more  unreservedly 
laudatory  in  his  opinion  of  Tess  than  any  other  critic  of  this 
early  period.     At  the  same  tiire  Sir  Ailliam  seemed  to  have 
attained  a  perspective  unusual  for  a  reviewer  of  his  time, 
his  criticism  was  worth  quoting  at  length: 


In  this,  his  greatest  work,  Mr.  Hardy  has  produced  a  tra- 
gic masterpiece  which  is  not  flawless,  any  more  than  Lear  or 
Macbeth  is;  and  the  easiest  way  of  writing  about  it  would  be 
to  concentrate  one's  attention  upon  certain  blemishes  of  style, 
read  the  author  a  lecture  upon  their  enormitT,  affect  to  be  ' 
very  much  shocked  and  upset  by  some  of  his  conclusions  in  moralft, 
and  conveniently  shirk  such  minor  critical  duties  as  the 
attemot  to  aoni^aLe  one's  pre^'udices  inherited  or  acquired; 
to  estimate  in  what  degree  the  author's  undoubtedly  impassioied 
ethical  vision  is  steady  and  clear;  and,  while  eschewing  equall  '- 
a  dogmatic  Judicialism  and  a  weak  surrender  of  the  right  of 
private  censorship,  to  survey  the  thing  created,  in  some  measure. 
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by  the  light  of  its  creator's  eyes,     what  is  called  critical 
coolness  seems,  no  doubt,  on  a  cursory  view,  an  excellent 
qualification  in  a  judge  of  literature;  but  true  criticism, 
when  it  approaches  the  work  of  the  master,   can  never  be  quite 
cool.     To  De  cool  before  the  Lesr  or  the  Macbeth  were  simply 
not  to  feel  what  is  there;  and  it  is  the  critic's  business  to 
feel,   .lust  as  much  as  to  see.     In  so  tremendous  a  presence, 
the  criticism  which  can  be  cool  is  no  criticism  at  all  The 
critical,  hardly  less  than  the  creative  mind,  must  nossess 
the  faculty  of  Deing  rapt  and  transported,  or  its  function 
declines  into  mere  connoisseurship,  and  nedant ''s  office  of 
mechanical  aDprai sement . 

Fortunately  .   ,   .  Tess  is  a  work  so  great  that  it  could 
almost  afford  to  have  even  pronortionately  great  faalts;  and 
the  faults  upon  which  I  have  dealt  cln  the  omitted  parasraioh 
was  a  discussion  of  over-academ^ic  phraseology  as  a  flaw  in 
styles  — perhaps  unduly — are  casual  and  small.     Powerful  and 
strange  in  design,   splendid  and  terrible  in  execution,  this 
story  brands  itself  upon  the  m.ind  as  with  the  touch  of  incan- 
descent iron. 8 

The  reviewer  of  The  Independent,  although  he  did  not  like 

the  general  theme  of  the  novel,  gave  justice  where  he  thought 

was  due  and  wrote:     "As  a  rjiece  of  artisan^ship  this  novel  is 

well-nigh  perfect;  the  workman  has  shown  himself  a  consummate 

master  of  his  craft;  a  sense  of  this  superb  workmanship  is  the 

only  pure  pleasure  the  book  affords;  every  other  effect  is 

as  black  as  nio-ht,  as  cheerless  as  a  tomb,  as  hoceless  as  the 
9 

scaffold. " 

In  The  Book  Buyer  the  critic,  although  he  seemed  to  prefer 
George  Meredith's  works  to  those  of  Hardy,  did  not  hesitate 
to  credit  the  worth  of  Tess ; 
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Thomas  Hardy's  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles  has  been  dfo- 
nounced  the  best  novel  published  in  Enerland  during  the  cast 
year.     The  admirers  of  George  Meredith,  who  remember  his  "One 
of  Our  Conquerors,"  may  Question  the  soundness  and  lustice  of 
this  bplnion,   but  they  will  not  be  art  to  deny  that  Mr.  Hardy's 
Tess,  with  its  charming  portraits  of  his  beloved  Wessex  folk 
and  its  fragrant  odor  of  rural  England,  is  a  clever  story,  and 
one  of  his  best.     The  author  has  bestowed  upon  his  heroine  a 
lovable,  unsophisticated  country  girl,  all  the  care  and  at- 
tention of  which  his  art  makes  his  the  m.aster.   .   .    .  The  pic- 
tures of  country  life  are  deli<?htf ully  fresh  and  the  secondary 
characters,  the  girl's  father  and  mother  especially,  are  drawn 
with  deft  and  skilful  touches. I*-' 


Desoite  the  objections  of  the  reviewer  of  Blackwood ' s 
Magazine  to  a  novel  which,  he  believed,  dealth  only  with  "the 
relation  between  the  sexes,"  he  did  find  enio:'nnent  in  Tess : 


•   •   .  what  a  livinff,  breathing  scene,  wh^^t  a  scent  and  fragranco 
of  the  actual,  what  solid  bodies,  what  real  existence,  in 
contrast  with  the  pale  fiction  of  the  didactic  romance]  We 
feel  inclined  to  embrace  Vt  .  Hardy,  though  we  are  not  fond  of 
him,  in  cure  satisfaction  with  good  brown  soil  and  substantial 
flesh  and  blook,  the  cows,  and  the  maneel-wurzel ,  and  the  hard 
labour  of  the  fields — which  he  makes  us  smell  and  see.-*-^ 


The  reviewer  of  The  Nation  found  nothing  of  literary  merit 

In  Tess.     Nothing  v/orthy  of  praise  unless  it  was  Angel  Clare, 

whom  he  considered  "a  good  man,   lust  and  not  unduly  severe." 

The  epitome  of  this  critic's  attitude  was  expressed  in  the 

final  sentence  of  his  article:     "'Tess  of  theD'Urbervilles • 

is  as  profoundly  immoral  a  book  as  the   'vouns  person'  can 

12 

easily  lay  her  hand  on." 
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In  The  Atlantic  Monthly  the  reviewer  considered  every 
element  in  Tess  used  in  perfect  proportion.     The  scenery,  the 
characters,   the  drama  and  T^he  narrative  were  each  given  just 
the  right  consideration  "and  everything  lends  itself  to  exhibit 
in  the  fullest  light  the  central  figure  of  the  story.   .   .  . 
Tess  as  a  whole  definitely  surpasses  the  rest  of  Mr.  Hardy's 
books.   .   ,  if  only  for  its  wider  intellectual  horizon,  and  its 
larger,   sadder,  less  bitter  irony."     The  critic  concluded  his 
estimate  of  Tess  by  stating,   "Tess  alone  would  almost  make  a 
novel  great." 

In  The  Fortnishtly  Review  the  critic  made  a  severe  pro- 
nouncement in  his  appraisal  of  Tess.     There  was  no  half-way 
opinion  here.     The  criticism  was  uniaue  in  that  it  alone  of 
the  early  criT;icisms  gave  an  unfavorable  estimate  of  Tess 
which  was  not  based  upon  moral  condemnation  of  the  story: 

The  central  conception  of  the  book,  the  main  feature  seems 
right  enough,  but  it  has  not  been  seized  strongly,  and  the 
story,  like  all  Mr.  Hardy's  stories,  alternately  harries  and 
flags.     Parts  are  good  enough  as  renderings  of  human  and 
natural  life  to  make  one  more  than  astonished  at  the  not  in- 
freouent  lapses  into  the  cheapest  conventional  style  of  the 
average  popular  novelist.     What  can  one  make  of  a  piece  of 
writing  ii^ce  this,  where  the  most  flagrant  puppets  for  the 
time  being  usurp  the  rarts  of  what  he  has  taught  us  to  feel 
as  something  ll-ce  human  characters? 

.   .   .  one  cannot  for  a  moment  hesitate  in  one's  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hardy's  novel  is  not  a  success — is  a 
failure.     It  is  far  too  faulty  to  pass.     The  gaps  that  repre- 

13 
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sent  bad  work  are  too  large  and  too  frequent.     One  has  no 
desire  to  come  back  to  it.     A  second  readins  leaves  a  lower 
estimate  of  it  than  the  first,  and  a  third  is  not  possible. 
There  is  the  immense  pity  of  it.^** 


Quite  the  opposite  view  of  Tess  was  expressed  by  William  I 
Sharp  vrho  considered  Tess  the  most  mature  and,  on  the  whole, 
']   the  most  powerful  expression  of  Hardy's  genius.     The  story, 

he  thought,  contained  the  verv  sxDirit  of  romance  and  representeii 
English  prose  of  the  noblest  kind: 


I  have  read  several  parts  of  the  book  again  and  again,  and 
have  read  the  story  as  a  whole  twice,  and  in  so  doing  I  have 
felt  as  though  all  of  Mr.  Hardy's  wor-cs  that  preceded  it  were 
in  some  sor  a  clearing  of  the  ground--more  or  less  brilliant 
heralds,  let  me  rather  sav,   of  this  superb  achievement.  The 
romance  has  the  power,  the  intensity,  the  inevitableness ,  and 
above  all  the  warm  humanity  of  the  great  drama,  ancient  and 
modern.     It  is  so  homely  a  sublect  and  deals  so  simrly  with  j 
simole  things  of  comjnon  life  in  a  remote  English  county  that  |! 
its  effect  upon  the  mind  is  all  the  more  reason  for  our  wonder 
and  admiration.     I  can  well  believe  what  I  heard  a  distineruishe' I 
author  declare,  that  no  man,  and  certainly  no  woman,  could 
read  this  book  with  sym.pathy,  and  not  thenceforth  bp  of 
broader  mind  and  more  charitable  and  catholic  spirit. -^^ 


1893-1912 

D.  P.  Hannigan  in  an  article  in  The  Westminster  Review 
for  December,  1892,  has  defended  Tess  vehemently  from  the 
attack  made  by  Andrew  Lang.     In  that  article ,  , be  sides  denounc- 
ing Lang,  he  had  considered  Tess  a  book  v/ritten  for  the  mature 
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reader.     In  The  Westminster  Review  for  March,  1893,  in  an 
article  "Prospective  Transformation  of  the  Novel,"  he  presented 
'his  opinion  of  Tess  as  a  literary  creation,  pointing  out  its 
faults  and  merits: 


Mr.  Hardy  is  a  novelist  of  extraordinary  power,  and  every 
new  work  of  his  is  eagerly  read  by  thousands.     He  endeavors 
to  depict  life  as  he  knows  it;  but  in  nearly  every  one  of  his 
books  he  falls  into  some  of  the  worst  errors  of  romanticism 
.   .    .   In  Tess  of  the  D 'Urbervllles ,  his  last  and  greatest  novel, 
the  tragedy  is  artificially  brought  about;  it  is  unnecessary, 
it  is  simDly  tragedy  for  tragedy's  sake.     At  the  same  time, 
some  portions  of  Lhe  book  are  exceedingly  lifelike.     In  spite 
of  the  m.elodrfima-cic  tendencies,  hr ,  Hardy  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most living  novelists,     kany  of  his  local  sketches  are  intensely' 
accurate.     His  --knowledge  of  the  female  heart  is  vonderful; 
fut  his  men  are,  for  the  most  part,  poor  specimiens  of  their 
sex. 16 


fcrs.  Harriet  vV.  Preston  in  an  article  on  Hgrdy's  novels 
in  The  Century  (July,  1893),   included  her  reaction  to  Tess, 
which  was  reprinted  in  The  Critic,   July  8,   1893,  as  "A  V^om.an's 
Opinion  of  Tess."  In  this  novel  she  found  that  Hardy's  manner, 
as  in  his  previous  novels,  rose  vith  the  seriousness  of  his 
subject  and  was  never  greater  than  in  this  novel.     Airs.  Pres- 
ton wrote,   "The  tale  of  Tess  is  told  with  a  simple  distinction 

17 

of  style  not  to  be  matched  by  any  living  writer  of  English." 
However,  she  was  "outraged"  by  the  return  of  Tess  to  her  se- 
ducer and  Siie  found  the  murder  and  the  scaffold  were  "mere 
vulgar  horrors."     They  exceeded  what  she  conceded  the  proper 


D.  F.  Hannigan,   "Prospective  Transformation  of  the  Novel," 
The  /lestminster  neview  (London),  CaL  (March,  1893),  258. 

I'^Harriet  W.  Preston,   "Thomas  HardT,"  The  Century  Magazine 
(New  York),  XLVI  (July,  1693),  258. 
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limit  tragedy  for  they  excited  neither  pity  nor  terror ,  but 

simply  repugnance.  She  concluded  by  saying  "regretfully  and 

even  resentfully":     "No  writer  of  our  own  gloomy  time  has 

grasped  for  one  moment,  only  to  wantonly  fling  away,  a  more 

sublime  opportunity   c'to  enlarge  the  perception  of  the  moral 

possibilites  of  primitive  womanhood 'j     than  Mr.  Hardy  in  Teas 

18 

of  the  D'Urbervilles. " 

Lionel  Johnson  in  his  The  Art  of  Thorrjas  Hardy  did  not 
rank  Tess  as  high  as  some  of  Hardy's  earlier  novels  because 
It  contained  so  much  insinuated  argument  which  he  found  a 
"detriment  to  its  art."    Johnson  found  Plardy  completely  sin- 
cere, but  he  disliked  Hardy's  "refusal  to  let  the  facts  of  the 

story  convey  their  own  moral,  without  the  help  of  epigram- 
19 

matic  hints."        Later  in  his  book  Johnson  wrote: 


It  is  hard,  to  feel  bitterly  against  even  so  bitter  a  book: 
It  is  harder,  to  say  anything,  that  can  for  an  instant  move 
other  minds,  to  share  my  view  of  it;  against  the  grandeur  of 
such  a  book,  criticism  unadorned  has  the  poorest  of  chances. 
Indeed,  the  book  and  the  age  are  in  many  ways  good  friends: 
for  both  are  full  of  humanitarian  sentiment,  often  most  true 
and  fine;   and  both  incline  towards  the  same  Philosophy. 20 


Annie  Msci>onnell  in  her  study  of  Thomas  Hardy  believed 
that  Tess  was  the  greatest  of  Hardy's  books.     It  had  deserved 
being  "pushed  to  the  front"  because  of  the  strength  of  appeal 


18 
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to  human  sympathies  m?de  by  the  problems  it  dealt  with.  How- 
ever, the  very  earnestness  had  prevented  "an  idyll  of  singular 
beauty"  from  being  a  complete  artistic  success.     Miss  MacDon- 
nell  believed  that  the  greatness  of  the  book  was  rroved  by 
the  fact  that  the  reader  could  forget  the  defects — incidents, 
which  she  called  "improbabilities" — when  remembering  the  story 
as  a  whole.     "It  is  a  book  that  holds  both  cheeks  ready  for 
the  smiting  of  the  little  critic,  as  do  not  a  few  of  the  great 
books  of  the  world,  untill  tradition  has  raised  a  fence  of 
reverence  about  them,   and  they  beceom  fetishes.     But,  in  no 
earring  modd,  one  mustown  that,  apart  from  the  central  figure. 
It  is  poorer  than  any  of  the  other  srreat  novels  in  strong 

presentation  of  character,  as  it  is  richer,  or,  at  least  subtle 

21 

in  its  interpretations  of  nature." 

Wilbur  L.   Cross  in  The  Development  of  the  English  Novel 
wrote  that  Hardv's  treatment  of  the  tragedy  of  Tess  had  no 
precedent  in  English  literature: 

Tess  of  the  D 'Urbervilles,  his  mightiest  production,  is 
a  tragedy  that  at  no  period  in  our  history  other  than  these 
fin  de  siecle  days  could  have  been  written;  Ar,  if  written, 
could  have  been  understood.     And  what  is  its  novelty?  Surely 
it  is  not  the  subject-matter,  for  recall  Clarissa  Harlowe 
and  Adam  Bede.     It  has  been  a  tacit  assumption  in  English 
tragedy  that  the  dramatic  hero  must  commit  some  deed  from  which^ 
he  suffers.     The  deed  may  be  a  crime  as  in  Macbeth;  it  may 
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issue  from  a  fault  in  judgment,  as  in  the  case  of  Brutus,  or 
from  a  stubborn  vanity,  as  in  thecase  of  Lear.     That  there  are 
likely  to  be  innocent  victims  of  the  deed  may  be  admitted,  and 
therein  lies  the  deeper  pathos  of  Shakespearean  tragedy.   .   .  . 
The  tragedy  of  ress  of  the  D'Urbervilles  begins  in      crime  and 
ends  in  a  crime;  Alec  pays  the  penalty  of  his  misdeeds.  But 
Alec  is  only  a  suoordinate  character.     Tess  is  the  main  and 
central  character,  who,  from  first  to  last,  H-^rdy  insists  is 
free  from  any  wrong-doing.     In  this  reversal  of  the  traditions 
of  tragedy  Doth  in  our  drama  and  in  our  novel.  Hardy  is  an 
Innovator .^^ 


1912-1928 


Abercrombie,  as  has  been  shown,  made  much  of  the  epic 

quality  of  less.     In  epitom.izing  his  evaluation  of  Tess  he 

wrote,   "From  the  first  to  the  last,  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles 

is  one  relentless  onward  movement.     The  human  narrative,  the 

surrounding  nature,  the  accom.paniment  of  intellectual  and 

emotional  significance,  all  weave  inextricably  together,  and 

go  forward  dominated  by  a  unity  of  purpose;  they  unite  in  a 

singel  epic  statem.ent,  formidable  in  its  bare  simDlicity, 

of  the  conflict  oetween  personal  and  in'personal--the  conflict 

23 

which  is  tne  inmost  vitality  of  all  Hardv ' s  noblest  work." 

Harold  Child  recalled  that  Hardy  had  more  than  once  pleaded 
In  self-defence  that  the  business  of  an  artist  v/as  to  create 
a  'Aorld  tnat  should  express  the  world  as  he  saw  it.     Child  added 
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to  this  that  in  the  long  run  great  art  helped  to  make  the  actuajL 

world.     He  thoush  that  the  setting,  characters,  and.  movement 

were  august  and  simple  beauties  in  Tess.     He  found  that  no 

novel  by  Hardy  and  perhaps  no  novel  ever  written  was  so  full 

of  pity  as  Tess.  It  was  "at  once  so  perfect  in  artistic  unity, 

24 

and  so  hot  an  expression  of  personal  feeling." 

H.  C.  Duff in  found  that  the  novel  Tess  had  a  unique  place 
in  English  literature  since  it  was  the  only  "Soul's  Trasedy" 
since  Shakespeare.     The  relation  he  found  between  Tess  and 
Shakespearean  drama  has  been  adequately  treated  in  the  cha-oter 
on  interpretations  of  Tess.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  pe- 
culiar grace  and  supreme  achievement  in  Hardy  was  his  having 
"gone  down  amons  the  unnoticed  forgotten  myriads  of  dull, 
prosaic,  averase  humanity,  and  discovered  here  and  there 

among  them  lives  as  mvsteriouslv  interestine:  and  as  sriritually 

25 

adventurous  as  were  ever  those  of  queens  and  emperors." 

Beach  wrote  that  the  greatest  element  of  appeal  in  Tess 
was  the  pathos  inherent  in  its  story  and  in  the  heat  of  feel- 
ing with  which  Hardy  traced  the  sufferings  of  his  heroine. 
"And  it  is  tnis  pathos,  and  this  heat  of  f eeling--voicing  it- 
self in  accents  of  great  beauty--that  made  the  superiority 
of  Tess ,   I  will  not  say  merely  to  The  Native,  but  to  any  other 
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26 

English  novel  of  its  period."      Beach  excused  Hardy's  "impiety" 
because  despite  it  he  knew  how  to  envelop  his  story  in  such 
"a  dense  and  shining  atmosphere  of  poetry."     Beach  continued: 


We  have  never  had  a  novelist  who  made  so  beautiful  a  use  of 
that  time-vision  which  is  one  of  the  richest  resources  of  the 
poet.     This  is  not  the  facultv  of  reviving  in  romantic  tale 
the  glittering  fieiures  and  events  of  a  time  long  past.     It  is 
the  more  elevated  and  Doetic  faculty  of  setting  the  plainest 
figures  of  today  in  a  perspective  of  ages,   in  a  shadowy  syn- 
thesis that,  while  it  swarfs  the  present  scene,  yet  lends  it 
a  grandeur,  too  a  dignity  and  a  srandeur,  too  a  dignity  and 
a  noble  pathos  borrowed  from  those  of  time  itself. 2? 


Robert  Sharer  in  his  book  From  Beowulf  to  Thomas  Hardy 

wrote  that  Tess  of  the  D' Urbervilles  was  by  general  consent 

one  of  tne  few  gre^.t  English  novels.     "It  is  so  because  of 

its  high  measure  of  truth,  its  tragic  insieht,  and  its  intense, 

moving  oower.     And  in  more  than  one  incidental  ecisode  as 

well  as  in  its  cen-.ral  theme  it  is  obviously  a  plea  for  charity 

for  a  larger  tolerance,  for  a  repudiation  of  narrow,  traditiona!. 

applications  of  j.oral  principles  which  sacrifice  truth  and 

28 

reality  for  appearances," 

George  Moore  declared  to  Mr.  Freeman  in  his  Conversations 
in  Ebury  Street  that  many  people  considered  Mr.  Hardy's  works 
as  impossible  and  would  probably  say  so  once  Mr.  H^rdy  was 
dead,   but  oecause  truth  appeared  to  many  as  bad  taste  they 
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refrained  from  their  comments.    Moore  added 


But  I  would  think  only  of  how  he  may  be  saved  from  invidious 
familiarity  when  he  advances  to  mee^fi  out  God,  for  never  having 
known  him  on  e^rth  he  may,  when  he  steps  from  Charon's  boat, 
ask  theOod  to  point  out  his  (Mr,  Hardv's)  seat  to  him.;  or  it 
may  be  that  he  will  seek  his  se^^t  himself,  end  not  finding  it 
next  to  Sha^r^speare  or  AEschylus,  he  will  return  and  complain 
to  Apollo,  who  will  ask:     'A'ho  is  this  one.     A  messenger  will 
answer:     This  is  Hardy,   the  author  of  Tess  of  the  D 'Urbervilles 
and  Jude  the  Obscure.     And  the  author  of  these  absurd  works, 
the  God  will  reply,  would  place  himself  next  to  AEschylus  and 
Shakespeare  J     Tne  messenger  will  answer:     he  has  listened  long 
to  the  Guackers  that  beset  the  shallows  of  rcortalitv.     All  the 
same,  let  him  be  hurled  into  the  hollows  we  have  reserved  for-- 
and  the  God  will  quote  three  names  which  1  am  not  called  uDon 
to  transcribe .29 


Herbert  B.  Grimditch  placed  Tess  highest  among  Hardy's 
novels.     In  relating  his  reasons  for  this  opinion  he  wrote: 


A  very  striking  fact  concerning  Tess  of  the  D ' Urberville s 
is  that  the  very  asoect  of  Hardy's  art  and  thought  is  therein 
exemplified.     The  main  interest  in  the  story,  of  coarse,  lies 
in  the  heroine's  encounter  with  convention;  but  whether  the 
critic  De  in  search  of  pathos,  humour,  irony,  tragedy,  describ- 
tion  of  nature,   superstitions  or  folx-lore,   some  striking  ex- 
ample will  at  once  arise  in  his  mind  fromi  this  book.  Except 
in  architectonic  quality  (wherein  it  is  inferior  to  The  Return 
of  the  Native)  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  his  novels?^^ 


1928-1942 


Claude  Moore  f'uess  wrote  shortly  after  Hardy's  de^th 
that  Tess  was  comparable  with  War  and  Peace.     He  mooted  this 
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question:     "Which  leaves  the  more  enduring  IrrDresslon,  the  Rus- 
sian masterpiece,  with  Its  hundreds  of  warriors,  statesmen 
and  potentates  In  dazzling  colors,  or  the  English  novel,  with 
Its  sketches  of  men  and  women  In  'hodden-gray, '  In  an  obscure 
and  Isolated  corner  of     England?"    Then  he  added,  "Whether 

In  palaces  of  huts,   the  soul  may  be  the  battleground  of  crimes 

31 

and  passions,  of  unrealized  longing  and  unachieved  desires." 

Patrick  BraybroGke  believed  that  less  of  the  D'Urbervilles 


would  be  classed  among  those  volumes  which  are  irrmortal.  For 

"surely  there  aie  few,  if  anv,  who  would  deny  this  beautiful 

book  the  right  to  such  a  hacDy  fate.     Ae  much  never  allow  a 

book  that  can  move  to  unselfish  love  to  ero  the  way  of  all 

flesh.     Though  Tess  dies  on  the  scaffold,   she  has  Droduced  her 

own  immortalitv.     Hardy  mav  not  believe  in  immortalltv,  but 

32 

his  works  are  surely,  at  least  in  Dart,  deathless." 

Rutland  wrote:     "The  value  of  I'ess  of  the  D'Urbervilles 
in  literature  lies  in  its  portrayal  of  the  heroine,  and  of 

her  setLlns;  both  are  drawn  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  and 

35 

are  of  surpassing  beauty." 

Carl  J.  Weber  considered  Tess  Hardv's  crreatest  novel: 


Nearly  fifty  years  have  cassed  since  those  extited  days 
when  Tess  first  appeared  ,  and  it  is  now  possible  to  look 
upon  Tess  of  x^he  D'Urbervilles  with  clearer  eyes.     Few  reader: 
will  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  judgment  that  it  is  the 
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j  greatest  of  his  novels.     Not  the  irost  Derfect  work  of  art;  that 
distinction  oelongs  to  The  Return  of  the  Native.  Not  the  most 

I  powerful  piece  of  portraiture;  that  is  found  in  The  Mayor  of 
CasterPr id.g:e.     but  just  as  most  critics  agree  that  King  Lear" 
is  Shakespeare's  greatest  work  without  being  his  best  play, 
so  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles  is  Hardy's  greatest,  without 
being  his  most  artistic  or  most  nearly  perfect  novel. ^4 


Henry  W.  Nevinson  wrote  that  Thomas  Hardy  was  one  of  the 

most  keenly  imaginative,  creative,  humorous,  and  profoundly 

sympathetic  natures  who  had  added  a  lasting  glory  to  English 
35 

literature. 

Edmund  blunden  thought  that  in  the  simplest  aspect  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  im.agine  a  time  when  no  one  would  be 
wanting  to  meet  Tess,     "there  where  she  stands  not  so  much  for 
her  personal  tragedy  as  the  English  country  girl,  as  a  figure  i 
as  beautiful  as  txiose  in  Keats 's  "Ode  to  Autumn"  and  more  dis- 
tinctly related  to  these  our  tilled  fields,  our  needs  and  our 
56 

processes .  " 


-X-  vf  ■» 


The  first  critics  of  Tess  were  concerned  with  Tess  alone 
and  not  with  the  other  works  of  Hardy,     Because  of  this  the 
early  reviewers  wrote  more  in  detail  about  the  smaller  points 
of  the  novel.     They  were  m.ore  inclined  to  examine  the  separate 
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parts  of  Tess,  than  to  regard  the  novel  as  a  whole.  Because 
of  this  one  notes  that  in  each  chapter  more  space  is  devoted 
to  the  first  period  than  to  the  later  ones. 

Since  the  early  critics  made  so  many  comments  about  the 
smaller  details  of  the  novel,  one  might  be  mislead  by  a 
cursory  glance  at  the  early  reviews  as  represented  in  the 
previous  chaDters  into  thinking  that  the  novel  was  not  ranked 
very  high  when  f ii st  published.     Although  more  space  was  given 
to  the  details  of  Tess  than  to  the  discussion  of  the  novel 
as  a  whole,  in  almost  every  article,  the  critic  did  try  to 
sum  us  his  opinion  of  the  rank  of  the  novel.     In  this  chapter 
these  various  summations  of  the  value  of  less  have  been  given. 
One  notes  that  of  these  first  criticisms  only  The  Saturday 
Review,  The  Nation  and  The  Fortnightly  Review  fail  to  see 
any  merit  in  the  novel.     The  Saturday  Review  considered  it 
a  dreary  and  too  theatrical  a  story;  The  Nation  wrote  that  it 
was  profoundly  immora],  and  The  Fortnightly  Review  thoucht  it 
was  a  failure  Decause  of  faulty  workmfinship.     Mch  later  than 
this  period,  the  Drejudiced  George  Moore  wrote  passionately 
that  Tess  was  impossible. 

The  Speaker  and  The  Athenaeum  predicted  correctly  that 
the  novel  would  rank  among  the  best  of  Hardy's  works  and  high 
among  achievements  of  other  Victorian  novelists.     The  Bookman 
agreed  that  Tess  was  a  triumphant  achievement  and  The  Review 
of  Reviews  wrote  it  was  his  greatest  work  so  far.     The  Inde- 


pendent ,  The  Bookbuyer  and  Blackwood's  Mag:azlne  praised  the 
craft smanshiD  of  hardy.     George  Meredith  and  D.  F.  Hannigan 
both  thoup;ht  the  book  open  to  criticism,  but  still  excellent. 
William  Sharp  wrote  that  Tess  was  the  most  mature  and  powerful 
expression  of  Hardy's  senlus,  and  Sir  A'illiam  Watson  considered 
it  comparable  to  Macbeth  and  King  Lear.     Thus,  one  sees  that 
although  Tess  may  have  shocked  the  first  critics  of  the  novel, 
it  was  recognized  from  the  beginning  by  all  but  a  few  as  an 
artistic  achievement. 

Of  the  other  critics  who  v/rote  of  less  before  the  appear- 
ance of  his  last  novel,  Mrs.  Harriet  W,  Preston  considered 
that  Hardy's  stvie  was  never  better,  although  she  found  the 
last  part  of  the  book  repugnant,     Annie  MacDonnell  thought 
Tess  Hardy's  greatest  booK,  but  too  earnest  to  be  a  complete 
success.     Lionel  Johnson,  however,  did  not  consider  Tess 
as  good  as  the  earlier  novels,  because  it  contained  too  much 
insinuated  argument. 

After  Hardy  had  written  his  last  novel  Jude,   the  critics 
had  his  entire  prose  works  to  consider  when  evaluating  Tess . 
The  preceding  critics  when  evaluating  Tess  did  little  more 
than  try  to  determine  what  rank  this  novel  would  have  in  rela- 
tion to  Hardv's  previous  novels  and  other  Victorian  novelists. 
With  the  turn  of  the  century  critics  began  to  delight  in  re- 
vealing the  uniqueness  of  Tess.     ^Vilbur  Cross  was  the  first. 
He  showed  that  in  Tesa  Hardy's  reversal  of  the  tradition  of 
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tragedy  in  drama  and  novels  was  unprecedented.     Chew  believed 
that  no  otner  novel  was  so  full  of  pity  as  Tess  and  desrite 
the  personal  feeling  involved,  it  had  artistic  unity.     K.  C, 
Duff in  wrote  that  Tess  was  the  only  "Soul's  Tragedy"  since 
Shakespeare.     He  pointed  out  that  Hardy  differed  from  Shakes- 
peare in  that  he  found  the  soul  of  average  humanity  equally 
as  interesting  as  the  spiritual  adventure  of  queens  and  emcerors. 
Cn^awie  Moore  Fuess,  in  somewhLit  the  same  vain,  in  comraring 
Tess  with  War  and  Peace  pointed  out  that  Hardy  dealt  with  the 
Soul  of  the  common  people. 

Abercrombie  Draised  the  relentless  onward  movement  of 
Tess.     Beach,  Snafei-,  and  Brimsditch  believed  that  because  of 
the  pathos  and  moving  power  of  Tess,  it  was  one  of  the  few 
I    great  English  novels.     Braybrooke,  Nevinson,  and  Blunden  agreed 

that  Tess  was  iirjrortal  and  Rutland  thought  the  portrayal  of 
I    of  Tess  and  her  setting  was  masterly.     Weber  was  rieht  when 
I    he  wrote  that  few  readers  would  disagree  thst  Tess  was  the 
I    greatest  of  Hardv's  novels--in  fact,  it  was  "an  Anglo-Saxon 
'    social  landmark." 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  THESIS 


Through  careful  examination  of  the  reviews,  criticisms, 
and  comments  about  Thomas  Hardy's  less  of  the  D'Urbervllles 
which  have  been  made  since  1891,  the  author  has  tried  to  de- 
termine the  various  opinions  of  Hardy's  ability  to  portray 
setting  and  character  and  the  divers  Interpretations  and  evalua- 
tions  of  Tess. 

Although  there  were  many  variations  of  interpretations 
of  Tess ,  It  was  found  that  there  were  two  general  schools  of 
thought.     One,  that  Tess  was  an  indictment  of  the  injustice 
of  mian's  own  moral  and  social  laws.     This  interpretation  was 
influenced  by  Hardy's  sub-title,   "A  Pure  Woman,"    The  other, 
that  Tess  was  a  treatise  of  indignation  at  the  laws  of  the 
universe  wnlch  were  inexorable  and  beyond  man's  control.  Those 
who  maintained  that  this  was  the  correct  Interpretation  be- 
lieved so  partially  because  of  Hardy's  statement  in  the  final 
paragraph  of  Tess,  "'Justice'  was  done,  and  the  President 
of  the  Imm.ortals,  in  AEschylean  phrase,  had  ended  his  soort 
with  Tess."     The  majority  of  critics  since  1912  have  tended 


to  combine  these  two  interpretations  and  have  come  to  the  con 
elusion  that  'less  was  an  expression  of  dissatisfaction  at  the 
injustice  of  the  laws  of  both  man  and  the  universe. 

Hardy's  sub-title, "A  Pure  Woman,"  did  more  than  influence 
the  interpretation  of  Tess ,  it  started  a  long  debate  over 
the  correctness  of  such  an  epithet  being  applied  to  Tess,  and 
the  whole  moral  aspect  of  the  novel  was  therefore  discussed. 
The  question  of  Tess's  purity  or  impurity  was  never  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  sides,  but  after  Hardy's  death  the  whole 
controversy  disappeared  and  h'--:s  not  been  considered  since. 
Instead,   the  critics  came  more  and  more  to  discuss  the  heroine 
as  an  artistic  creation.     The  oresent  opinion  of  Tess  is  that 
she  is  Hardy's  m.ost  coFxplete  creation  of  a  wom.an  character. 

Of  the  secondary  characters  of  Tess ,  Angel  Clare  and 
Alec  D 'Urberville  were  the  only  ones  who  received  more  than 
a  passing  comment.     The  opinion  of  Angel  has  been  divided 
since  the  day  of  Dublication  of  the  novel.     It  has  not  yet 
been  agreed  upon  whether  Angel  was  a  "rrig"  and  did  not  act 
as  a  man  would  have  acted,  or  whether  he  was  "a  spiritually 
beautiful  character"  Wx^ose  actions  were  in  line  with  the  char- 
acter Hardy  delineated  him  as  hsving.     The  majority  of  critics 
have  agreed  that  .-.lec  D 'Urberville  was  an  excellent  nsvchologi 
cal  study  of  a  sensual  man. 

The  one  sub.iect  on  which  there  has  been  no  dissension 
is  that  Hardy  was  a  master  at  portraying  the  Wessex  country 
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vividly.    Even  in  the  severest  criticisms  of  Hardy  between  1891 
and  1893  no  critic  had  any  fault  to  find  with  Hardy's  descrip- 
tions of  the  landscapes.     Although  Hardy's  portrayal  of  the 
country-side  has  ever  been  thought  powerful,  the  later  critics 
found  a  close,  even  symbolic,  relationship  between  the  back- 
ground of  the  storv  and  the  characters  who  moved  against  that 
background.     This  fact  has  made  the  modern  critics  have  a  deepe:* 
appreciation  of  the  artistic  genius  of  Thomas  Hardy. 

Tess  of  the  D 'Urbervllles  was  not  a  perfect  novel,  but 
had  many  sensational  or  too  melodramatic  incidents  in  it.  The 
different  episodes  which  the  critics  objected  to  have  been 
pointed  out,  as  have  certain  scenes  which  were  thought  unusuallr 
good.     The  two  more  discussed  incidents  were  the  sleep-walking 
scene  and  the  murder  of  Alec.     Despite  certain  "flaws"  in  Tess , 
the  whole  of  the  novel  represented  Hardy  at  his  best. 

Although  m.any  smaller  details  of  Tess  were  criticized 
harshly,  when  the  novel  as  a  whole  was  considered,  it  was 
recognized  from  the  beginning  by  most  of  the  critics  as  an 
unusual  novel.     During  the  first  few  months  following  its 
publication,  the  novel  was  predicted  to  take  rank  among  the 
best  of  Hardy's  work  and  high  among  the  Victorian  novels.  To- 
day one  sees  that  the  early  predictions  ^.-ere  correct  and  Tess 
of  the  D'Urbervilles  is  considered  Hardv ' s  best  novel  and 
as  Carl  J.  Weber  so  aptly  wrote,  "an  Anglo-Saxon  social  land- 
mark." 
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